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MINOR POEMS 


DANTE AND CHAUCER 


Beginning in Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Can- 
terbury Tales, many cases have been pointed 
to of translation from Dante in Chaucer’s 
poetry, including many in the Troilus, while 
writing which he had all the great Trecentisti 
so much in mind. I give here a few of a dif- 
ferent sort, where comparison with the Inferno 
seems to show more meaning in a passage in 
Chaucer. 

When Criseyde learns she must leave Troilus, 
she dolefully apostrophizes him: 


For though in erthe y-twinned be we tweyne 
Yet in the feld of pitee, out of peyne, 
That hight Elysos, shul we been y-fere, 
As Orpheus with Erudice his fere. 
(7. and C., IV, 788-91.) 


The picture of Elysium implied in the second 
of these lines by no means recalls Virgil’s locos 
laetos et amoena virecta,’ but rather Dante’s 
Christian idea of the abode of the virtuous 
pagan dead (Inf. canto IV.), whither Chaucer 
might conceive these lovers as going: 


Non avea pianto, ma’ che di sospiri (26), 
Cid avvenia di duol senza martiri (28), 
Che senza speme vivemo in disio (42). 


Among the souls here is Orpheus’ (140), 
whom Chaucer mentions. Of course Chaucer 
would recognize that Dante’s “prato di fresca 
verdura” (111) was nothing else than the 
ancient Elysian fields, now clouded over. 

A little later Troilus, thinking his lady 
dead, resolves on suicide, 


So that his sowle hir sowle folwen mighte 
Ther-as the doom of Mynos wolde it dighte (1187-8). 


*Aen. VI, 638. Nor the conception in Statius 
(cf. Dr. Wise, Influence of Statius on Chaucer, Balti- 
more, 1911, pp. 14-5). 


Boccaccio merely has 


E nell’inferno con lei abitasse.? 


Did Chaucer think of the 5th canto of the 
Inferno, where Minos assigns dooms (4-15), 
and directly afterwards the poets see Francesca 
and Paolo forever united, and other lovers? 

At the end of the Trotlus (V, 1791-2) Chau- 
cer bids his “ litel book ” 


kis the steppes, wher-as thou seest pace 
Virgile, Ovyde, Omer, Lucan and Stace. 


Dr. Skeat thought these writers mentioned be- 
cause some of them contributed to the poem, 
but except for Statius the use of those of them 
who were used at all was slight. They are 
mentioned rather, perhaps, as distinguished 
narrative poets to whom a modern epic should 
do homage. Is not the list due to the company 
which Dante joins in Limbo, Virgil, Ovid, 
Homer, Lucan and Horace?* The last, not 
being an epic poet, is naturally replaced by 
Statius, whom Dante meets in Purgatory 
(canti XXI-XXVIII), and whose Thebaid 
Chaucer had used in this poem,* especially in 
this last book. 

In the Canterbury Tales the Man of Law 
uses a curious conceit in reviling old Done- 
gild; he commits her to the Fiend, exclaiming 
(M. L. T. 82-4): . 


Fy, mannish, fy! o nay, by god; I lye, 
Fy, feendly spirit, for I dar wel telle, 
Though thou heer walke, thy spirit is in helle! 


He may mean no more than vaguely that while 
she is still alive her conversation is in hell. But 
the passage may well be taken as reminiscent 
of that part of lowest hell called by Dante 
Tolomea (Inf. XXXIII, 124), where the 
spirits of traitors against friends and guests 
are fast in the infernal ice even before they 


? Filostrato, IV, 120. Skeat refers to Virgil, Aen. 
VI, 431-3, and Dr. Wise (p. 15) to passages in 
Statius but little like Chaucer’s. 

8 Inf. IV, 82-102. 

*Cf. Wise, pp. 4-36. 
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die, fiends occupying their bodies still walking 
on earth.© Old Donegild had been a traitor 
against her daughter-in-law, a defenceless for- 
eigner. Dante’s conception is strikingly paral- 


leled in John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, III, 8 


(ed. Webb, vol. I, p. 190), but is nearer Chau- 
cer’s.—A little verbal resemblance between M. 
L. T. and the Inferno is probably accidental ; 
“ Or Ylion brende” (289), “ Poiché il superbo 
Ilion fu combusto” (I. 75). 


Betts Rineine WitHout Hanns: T. and C. 
III, 188-9 


When Criseyde by Troilus’ bedside accepts 
him as a lover, Pandarus says his Nunc di- 
mittis : 


With-outen hond, me semeth that in towne, 

For this merveyle, I here ech belle sowne. 
Besides instances of this weird conceit in the 
ballads,® there are many others. The marvel- 
ous ringing is often, as fancied here, to cele- 
brate a joyous event. In Latin, Welsh and 
French versions of the romance of Amis et 
Amiles the bells ring of themselves when the 
friends go to church to give thanks for the 
healing of Amis;* in French and English 
versions of Florence de Rome, when the heroine 
lands after a shipwreck;* according to tradi- 
tion, when Pope Alexander III. came in dis- 
guise to St. Maur near Paris; ® in the romance 
of Claris et Laris, to celebrate the arrival of 
distinguished persons.‘° Sometimes the bells 


*Sappi che tosto che l’anima trade, 
Come fec’io, il corpo suo 1’é tolto 
Da un demonio, che poscia il governa 
Mentre che il tempo suo tutto sia volto. 
Ella ruina in st fatta cisterna; 
E forse pare ancor lo corpo suso 
Dell’ombra che di qua retro mi verna (129-35). 

*F. J. Child, Engl. and Scotch Pop. Ball., I, 173, 
231; III, 235, 244, 519. 

*Kélbing, Altengl. Bibl., II, evi; Revue Celtique, 
IV, 232-3; ef. Walter Pater, Renaissance Studies, 
chap. I. 

8 Hist. Litt. de la France, XXVI, 345; Ritson, ITI, 
80 (ll. 1891-3). 

* Villani, Cronica, V, 1; Giovanni Fiorentino, [1 
Pecorone, day XIX, novel 1. 
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ring of themselves to solemnize the death of a 
great man, as Charlemagne’s in Li coronemenz 
Loois.* In the Glelogns-Kvida, by Porarinn 
Loftunga, an Icelandic poet at the court of 
King Canute, the bells ring of themselves over 
the body of St. Olaf‘? It was revealed to St. 
Catherine Audley, of Ledbury (about 1400), 
that she should seek a place for her hermitage 
till she heard bells ring without hands, as she 
finally did at Ledbury.** 


THE Fotty or SEcoND MARRIAGE: 
Bukton, 13-16 


Writing to Bukton of the folly of remarriage, 
Chaucer says: 


But thilke doted fool that eft hath lever 
Y-cheyned be than out of prisoun crepe, 
God lete him never fro his wo dissever, 
Ne no man him bewayle, though he wepe. 


John of Salisbury, mocking at marriage in gen- 
eral and particularly second marriage, says, 
“ Quis enim ei compatietur qui, semel solutus 
a uinculis, reuolat ad cathenas?”** He has 


1° Stuttgart. lit. Verein, 1884, ll. 16288-9. I owe 
this reference and the next to Professor G. L. Ham- 
ilton. 

“ Ed. Langlois, 1888 (S. A. T. F., p. 128, ll. 273-4). 
William Morris used the idea with grand effect (half- 
rationalizing it later) in The Blue Closet (Defence 
of Guenevere and Other Poems, 1875, p. 194): 


And ever the great bell overhead 
Boom’d in the wind a knell for the dead, 
Though no one toll’d it, a knell for the dead. 


Somewhat similarly, a most sweet sound of bells is 
heard in the air by the Bishop of London and cer- 
tain Minorites when Bishop Robert Grosseteste dies 
(Matthew Paris, Hist. Anglorum, Rolls Ser. 1866-9, 
III, 147, 330; Grosseteste Epistolae, ib. 1861, p. 
lxxxiii). The knell for the abbess Hild is miracu- 
lously heard 13 miles away (Bede, Hist. Heel., IV, 
23). 

” Vigfusson and Powell, Corp. Poet. Boreale, II, 
161. 

#8 See Wordsworth’s sonnet on her (pointed out to 
me by one of my students, Dr. A. G. Beach); S. 
Baring-Gould, Lives of the Saints, appendix, p. 314. 

4 Policraticus VIII, 11 (ed. Webb, II, 299). Cf. 
also Merch. T. 1226-7. 
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just quoted some of Chaucer’s favorite passages 
on the subject from Theophrastus and St. 
Jerome. 


CLEOPATRA’S SERPENT-Pit: JL. G. W. 


678-80, 696-702 


The manner of Cleopatra’s death in Chau- 
cer’s Legend, as in Gower’s Confessio Aman- 
tis, is not found in other accounts. Accord- 
ing to the Legend of Good Women, next the 
embalmed and enshrined body of Antony she 
had a pit dug and filled with serpents, among 
which she leapt naked, and there died and 
was buried. The account given by L. Annaeus 
Florus,’* John of Salisbury,’* and Boccaccio ** 
is that Cleopatra, royally clad, lay down in 
the mausoleum where the body of Antony was 
and allowed herself to be bitten by asps or 
other serpents. The versions of Orosius*® 
and Vincent of Beauvais (following Hugh of 
Fleury)?° are similar, not mentioning her cos- 
tume. Dio Cassius ?4 and Plutarch ** give a 
similar account, mentioning the royal array, 
and giving as an alternative explanation of 
her death the use of a poisoned needle. Horace, 
Propertius, Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, 
* Cleopatras, which in a Cave aia 


With Serpentz hath hirself begrave 
Alquik, and so sche was totore (VIII, 2573-5). 


Gower, who gives the story in merely a few lines, is 
believed to have remembered Chaucer’s account. It 
is copied also in the spurious Cronycle made by 
Chaucier (Furnivall, Odd Texts of Minor Poems, 
Chaucer Soc.). 

%* Epit. rerum Romanorum, IV, 11. Various me- 
diaeval writers pretty clearly owe their accounts to 
him. That of the 12th-century Greek Michael Glycas 
is much the same (Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. XXVII, 
112). 

" Policraticus, II, 27, III, 10 (ed. Webb, vol. I, 
157-8, 200-1). 

** Comento sopra Dante (Magheri-Moutier edition), 
II, 35-6. 

” Bk. VI, chap. 19 (Migne’s Patr. Lat. vol. XXXTI). 

* Cf. G. C. Macaulay, Works of Gower, ITI, 547. 

2 Bk. LI, ch. 13, 14. One of her eunuchs, according 
to him, had previously allowed himself to be bitten 
by snakes and had leaped into a ready-prepared 
coffin. But Chaucer can hardly have been confused 
by this. 

=Tife of Antony, near the end. 
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and the late Greeks Joannes Malalas (9th 
century) and Leo Grammaticus (10th cen- 
tury) say merely ** that she died by the bite 
of an asp or other serpent; Strabo, that she 
died by the bite of an asp or by poison smeared 
on.** Boccaccio mentions as an alternative but 
less common opinion that Antony, before his 
death, made her drink poison.** It seems very 
unlikely that Chaucer, who well knew some of 
the earlier authorities,*° did not know or mis- 
understood their perfectly plain and highly 
picturesque accounts of her death, in which 
there is no shadow of precedent for his novel 
details. These must certainly have been de- 
liberate, due to some unknown account or more 
probably to his own imagination, not very ob- 
vious imagination at that, with their grisly 
grotesqueness. 

Cleopatra’s serpent-pit vaguely recalls cer- 
tain things elsewhere,?* but it is particularly 


* Carmina, I, 37; Elegiae, III, xi, 53-4; Octavius, 
ch. 17; Hist. Rom. II, 87; Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. 
XV, 220, XLV, 55. Various other writers say the 
same; see the edition of Dio Cassius by Sturzius 
(Leipzig, 1824), VI, 11. 

“Bk. XVII, ch. I, sec. 10. 

* Comento, II, p. 36. 

* Bech, in Anglia V, 314-8; Skeat, ITI, xxxvii. 

“In the 24th and 25th canti of the Inferno the 
thieves are tormented naked in a chasm full of 
snakes; similarly murderers, according to the Apo- 
calypse of Peter (Dods, Forerunners of Dante, p. 
129). The “Christian” hell is often pictured as 
full of serpents, —‘ mid dracum ffyllade,” accord- 
ing to Allfric. An early Middle English homilist 
represents deadly sin as a pit full of snakes, etc. 
(0. HE. Homilies, E. E. T. S. 1868, I, 51). We may 
recall the impressive apologue, though of a quite 
different tendency, told by Barlaam to Josaphat, of 
a man who fell into a pit containing serpents and a 
dragon (Horstmann, Altengl. Leg.; Legenda Aurea; 
Stuttg. lit. Ver. 1864, vol. LXXV, 70-2; ultimately 
from the Mahabharata) ; and another in the Fables 
of Pilpai of a man who fell into a pit containing an 
ape, a serpent and a tiger (Stuttg. lit. Verein, 1860, 
vol. LVI, 173-5; Spanish Kalila et Digna, ch. XIIT; 
Wollaston, Tales within Tales, pp. 110-2). This 
last story is appropriated by Wireker in the Specu- 
lum Stultorum (Anglo-Lat. Satir. Poets, Rolls Ser. 
1872, I, 135). Now and then newspapers report per- 
sons in the American southwest as falling into pits 
containing snakes, but this could hardly have been a 
common accident in mediaeval England. 
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curious that in early Norse tradition throw- 
ing into a serpent-pit is found as a means of 
disposing of an enemy. Ailla, king of North- 
umbria (d. 867), according to Scandinavian 
but not English tradition, put the viking Rag- 
narr Lodbrokr into a pit of serpents.** Gun- 
narr is put alive by Atli into a pit crawling 
with serpents.2® Dangerous snakes being un- 
characteristic in Scandinavian lands, Sophus 
Bugge made a striking suggestion,® that the 
story was originally told of a Vandal king in 
northern Africa. The bey of Tunis about 
1881, Bugge pointed out, was reported to have 
an effective method of extorting confessions; 
the stubborn were cast into a pit, where they 
were crawled over by snakes, scorpions, toads 
and the like. Any pit in Egypt or elsewhere 
in northern Africa would naturally, and I am 
told does, usually contain such beasts.** 

It is hard to imagine any point of contact 


*% Kraku-Mél (Corp. Poet. Bor. II, 339 ff.); in 
ll. 126-35 the snakes are biting him. According to 
Saxo Grammaticus (Hist. Dan. bk. IX) he was de- 
voured by serpents in prison. Cf. Dict. Nat. Biogr. 
s. v. Alla. Further, in the Volospé one of the three 
parts of hell is the pit Hvergelmir, where serpents 
attack wizards, truce-breakers and nithings (“‘ Wolo- 
spa reconstructed,” in Corp. Poet. Bor. II, 628, 640). 
In the Prose Edda, ch. LII, Hvergelmir is the 
worst of the places of torment, where the serpent 
Nithoggr tortures the dead. Another is the rerpent- 
hall, N&strandir, where perjurers and murderers 
wade in venom. 

* By playing on a harp he charmed all the ser- 
pents but one, which ate into his heart and killed 
him. Cf. Atla-Kvida, 121 ff.; Long Lay of Brun- 
hild, 236 ff.; Oddrinar Grétr, 103; Treg-rof Gudri- 
nar, 38-9; Atla-Mél, 77 (Vigfusson and Powell, 
Oorp. Poet. Bor. I. 50, 302, 313, 330, 335); Vélsun- 
gasaga, ch. 41; Skdldskaparmdl, ch. XLII, in the 
Prose Edda (ed. Wilken, p. 120; tr. Anderson, p. 
201) ; Didrekssaga, ch. 383. In the Nibelungenlied, 
on the contrary, Gunther’s head is cut off by order 
of his sister Kriemhild. 

*®See his posthumous article on Die Heimat der 
altnordischen Lieder von den Welsungen und den 
Nibelungen, in Paul and Braune’s Beitrige pe > 42 
261. 

™ Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, though she dies by asp- 
bite in a “ monument,” says earlier (II, v, 94-5): 


So half my Egypt were submerg’d and made 
A cistern for scal’d snakes. 
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between Chaucer and such Scandinavian tra- 
dition. But if Bugge’s suggestion is valid, it 
may help otherwise. We are learning more 
and more how closely Chaucer studied veri- 


_ similitude of detail, in his later work espe- 


cially. Dr. Schofield has lately shown how 
closely the account of the sea-fight in this very 
legend reflects 14th century warfare.** In 
the later Middle Ages, moreover, the manners 
and customs of the Moslem world were more 
or less known in Europe, especially in Italy, 
where Chaucer had been twice not many years 
before writing this poem. In describing the 
death of this African queen possibly he re- 
called something he had heard of serpent-pits 
in northern Africa.** Of course this is only 
a risky guess. 


ARIADNE’s Crown: JL. G. W. 2223-4 


At the end of Ariadne’s legend Chaucer 
says: 
in the signe of Taurus, men may see 
The stones of her coroun shyne clere. 


Now it needs only a glance at a celestial globe 
to see that the constellation Corona Borealis 
is almost opposite that sign, and in Chaucer’s 
day, owing to the procession of the equinoxes, 
would have been more exactly opposite. Dr. 
Skeat points out that Corona comes to the 
meridian with Scorpio, not Taurus, and says 
we must suppose “in the signe of Taurus 
means when the sun is in that sign.” He is 
clearly right; a conventional way of roughly 
locating a constellation was to state the sign 
in which the setting sun would be when the 
former was in the east. Lydgate says in his 
Troy-Book,** speaking of “ Gemyny,” 


In whiche pe Egle and also be Dolphyn 
Han her arysing be reuolucioun. 


® Kittredge Annwersary Papers (Boston, 1913), 


139-152. 
*° When he assures us at the end, “This is storial 


sooth, hit *s no fable,” he probably means that Cleo- 
patra’s life is a matter of history, as he knew some 
of the other legends not to be. Yet he may possibly 
have had in mind that her manner of death was 
the sort of thing which really happened in her 
country. 

“E. E. T. 8S. bk. II, 11. 4494-5. 
seems to be Lydgate’s addition. 


The passage 
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This reappears in the anonymous moderniza- 
tion of Lydgate’s poem, The Life and Death 
of Hector,*> which says of Gemini, 


The Eagle and the Dolphin in it rise. 


But Aquila and Delphinus are nearly opposite 
Gemini, and come to the meridian with the 
signs Capricornus and Aquarius. In both 
cases the time indicated is when the constella- 
tion is best observed and is visible longest.** 
This method of timing the appearance and 
disappearance of the stars or constellations 
seems to have been handed down from the 
Romans, who defined seasons, forecast weather, 
planted crops, etc., by it; regarding sometimes 
the date when a star rose at sunset or set at 
sunrise (later called its acronycal rising or 
cosmical setting), sometimes that when it set 
at sunset or rose at sunrise (later called its 
acronycal setting or cosmical rising), or when 
it entered or emerged from the sun’s engulf- 
ing light (its heliacal setting or rising).** The 
above cases are obviously of acronycal rising. 
Ovid’s Fasti specifically mention the acronycal 
risings of the three constellations Corona, 
Aquila, and Delphinus.** Rising or setting 
opposite the sun seems to have been about as 
much regarded as rising or setting with it. 


Joun S. P. TatLock. 
University of Michigan. 





*P. 100; published in 1614, and by some attrib- 
uted to Thomas Heywood. There is a copy in the 
British Museum. 

* Similarly sometimes with the calendar-date given 
by the Orientals for the rising of the lunar man- 
sions; see Harib’s table given by Steinschneider in 
Zeitschr. d. deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 
XVIII, opp. p. 164. 

See Abhandl. d. berl. Akad. 1816-7, 165; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. XVIII, 58. The “dog-days” were at- 
tributed to the cosmical or heliacal rising of Sirius, 
and the spring-rains to that of the Hyades. 

* Fasti, III. 459-60; V. 732; VI. 196, 471. On 
this whole subject, see the Fasti, passim (full of 
errors, however); Virgil’s Georgics, I, 217-229; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. XVIII. chaps. 56-76; L. Ideler in 
the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy, Hist.— 
Phil. Klasse, for 1816-7, pp. 163-214, and for 
1822-3, 137-69; and (mentioned in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch d. klass. Alt.-Wiss. VIII. ii. I) G. Hof- 
mann, Uber die bei gr. u. rém. Schriftst. erwaihnten 
Auf- u. Unterginge der Sterne, Triest, 1879. 
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ZWEI DIVANGEDICHTE 


I. Lies’ om Liese 


Am 23. September 1815 kam Marianne nach 
Heidelberg, wo Goethe sich seit dem 20. auf- 
hielt, und am 26. kehrte sie wieder nach Frank- 
furt zuriick. Die goldenen Tage, die die Lie- 
benden inzwischen verlebten, haben einen Ab- 
glanz in dem am 25. entstandenen Gedicht- 
chen gefunden, dessen Werdegang den meisten 
Goethefreunden—nicht mir—so eigenartig er- 
scheinen wird, dass eine eingehende Bespre- 
chung sich lohnt. 

In der Reinschrift ist nach Angabe der 
Weimarer Ausgabe Vers 5 erst nachtraglich 
eingeschaltet worden. Damit wire natiirlich 
nicht gesagt, dass er vorher noch nicht vor- 
handen gewesen sei: es brauchte sich nur um 
ein Versehen beim Abschreiben zu handeln. 
Die Vermutung wird demjenigen zur Gewiss- 
heit, der weiss, woher die Form der Strophe 
gekommen war. Sie besteht aus zwei Halften 
zu vier und fiinf Versen, von denen die erste 
die Reimanordnung abab, die zweite cdccd 
zeigt, und lehnt sich damit eng an die erste 
Hilfte von Biirgers Elegiestrophe und die erste 
der aus ihr durch Doppelung zweier Verse er- 
wachsenen Hohenliedstrophe an! Von vorn- 
herein wird man sich iiber solche Beziehungen 
nicht sehr wundern: das Hohelied hatte die 
Glanzzeit der Liebe eines schénen jungen 
Weibes zu einem alternden Dichter besungen, 
der ihrer beider Namen lange Zeit verbergen 
oder durch fremde ersetzen musste, und die 
Elegie war in jedem Betracht dem Hohenliede 
verwandt. Was dagegen auffallt, ist der Um- 
stand, dass konform dem dusseren Bau der 
Strophe auch inhaltlich die erste Hilfte aus- 
schliesslich Stellen in der Elegie, die zweite 
ebenso ausschliesslich solchen im Hohenliede 
gefolgt ist! 

Man vergleiche zuvérderst Elegie Str. 5 erste 
Halfte und Hoheslied Str. 29 zweite Hilfte: 


B 
Rosicht, wie die Morgenstunde, 
Freundlich, wie ein Paradies, 
Wort und Kuss auf ihrem Munde— 
O kein Nektar ist so stiss! 
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Doch—du fiihlest dich verlassen, 
Lied, in dieser Region! 

Lange weigern sich dir schon, 
Das Unsiigliche zu fassen, 

Bild, Gedanke, Wort und Ton. 


G 
Lieb’ um Liebe, Stund’ um Stunde, 
Wort um Wort und Blick um Blick; 
Kuss um Kuss, vom treusten Munde, 
Hauch um Hauch und Gliick um Gliick. 


So am Abend, so am Morgen! 
Doch du fihlst an meinen Liedern 
Immer noch geheime Sorgen; 
Jussuphs Reize micht’ ich borgen 
Deine Schénheit zu erwidern. 


Es handelt sich hier aber, wie leicht zu er- 
kennen ist, im wesentlichen nur um eine Art 
formaler Parallele, wobei das Gerippe iiber- 
nommen wird und unter Umstiinden auch ganze 
Wortgruppen stehen bleiben kénnen, wie hier 
z.B. die Worte Doch du fiihlest Ined 
beidemal eine langere Aufzihlung abschliessen 
und einen Gegensatz einfiihren; die Aufzih- 
lung selbst brachte in B nur eine Reihe liebens- 
werter Eigenschaften der Geliebten, in G dage- 
gen eine Reihe von Momenten wechselseitiger 
Liebesbezeugung! Der 'Weg von B nach G hatte 
tiber andere Elegiestrophen gefiihrt. Goethes 
erste Verse fallen durch die starke Haufung 
von Bildern auf: es ist als ob der Dichter den 
Sprachschatz erschépfen wolle, um das volle 
reiche Gliick zu schildern, das ihm zuteilge- 
worden ; und dazu hatte ihn die Erinnerung an 
Biirgers Elegie versucht, die schliesslich in dem 
Bekenntnis resigniert war: Bettelarm ist, sie 
zu schildern, Aller Sprachen Ueberfluss. 
Zwischen tausend schénen Bildern Wiihit um- 
sonst mein Genius, und darum in der nachsten 
Strophe, Hine solche ist es! Hine Die kein 
Nahme nennen kann! Die zu vollem Herz- 
vereine Mich so innig lebgewann, Dass thr 
seligster Gedanke, Den sie dachte, wie den 
Stab Rundherum des Weinstocks Ranke, Tag 
und Nacht nur mich umgab, mehr oder weniger 
schlicht zusammenfasste, was Goethe wiederum 
in einer iiberreichen und gedringten Fiille von 
Bildern auszudriicken sucht, wobei ihm nicht 
nur die nachste Elegiestrophe hilft, 
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B 
Welch ein Sehnen, welch ein Schmachten, 
Wann sie mich nicht sah und fand! 
Welch ein wonniges Betrachten 
Wo ich ging und sass und stand! 
Welch ein Séuseln, welch ein Wehen, 
Wann sie kosend mich umfing, 
Und mit stissem Liebeflehen 
Briinstig mir am Halse hing!— 


G 
Lieb’ um Liebe, Stund’ um Stunde, 
Wort um Wort und Blick um Blick ; 
Kuss um Kuss, vom treusten Munde, 
Hauch um Hauch und Gltick um Gliick. 


sondern auch ein Passus aus der zweiten von 
Lavaters Loblied auf Helvetische Eintracht: 


L 
Frieden tief im Herzen tragen, 
Freundlichkeit im treuen Blick; 
Stets sich freu’n, und niemals klagen, 
Niemals murren, welch ein Glick! 


G 
Lieb’ um Liebe, Stund’ um Stunde, 
Wort um Wort und Blick um Blick; 
Kuss um Kuss, vom treusten Munde, 
Hauch um Hauch, und Gliick um Glick. 


die ihm infolge ihrer intimen Beziehung’* zu 
der Elegiestrophe eingefallen war. 


2Vergleiche noch Lavater Str. 8 und Hoheslied 
Str. 25: 
L 
Unbeweglich in Gefahren, 
Unbesiegbar in dem Streit, 
Alles, was sie wollten, waren 
Schweitzer stets durch Einigkeit. 


B 
Ohne Wandel durch die Jahre, 
Durch den Wechsel aller Zeit, 
Leuchtet hoch das . . . Gute, Wahre 
Dieser Seel’ in Ewigkeit. 


oder Lavater Str. 9 und Hoheslied Str. 36: 


L 
Aber, Wol dir, Eintrachtmehrer! 
Heil dir, treuer Friedensfreund! 
Heil dem sanften Sanftmuthlehrer, 
Der beym Zwist der Brtider weint! 


B 
Sey willkommen, Fackelschwinger! 
Sey gegriisst im Freudenchor! 
Sey gesegnet. Wiederbringer 
Aller Huld, die ich verlohr! 
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Ich habe oben vom Gerippe der Strophe ge- 
sprochen: wo—um nicht im Bilde zu bleiben— 
die vorhandene Fiillung verwendbar erschien, 
wurde sie natiirlich beibehalten. Vers 3 zeigt 
das aufs deutlichste: er entspricht zum gréssten 
Teil demselben Verse in der zuerst vergliche- 
nen Strophe, Wort und Kuss auf ihrem Munde, 
so dass Vers 4 den ganzen Rest des Inhalts 
der Strophe Welch ein Sehnen 
und der Lavaterschen Verse snasummantant. 
Dass Goethe wirklich selbst empfand, was 
iiber die starke Haiufung der Bilder in seinen 
ersten Versen bemerkt worden ist, ergibt sich 
daraus, dass er—nach einem erginzenden Vers 
(5)—genau so fortfuhr wie diejenige Strophe 
des Hohenlieds, die der Elegiestrophe Bettelarm 
ist, sie zu schildern inhaltlich entsprach: 
Doch du fiihlest Damit war denn auch 
das aussere Geriist der zweiten Gedichthalfte 
gegeben, und der Inhalt bestimmte wenigstens 
den weiteren Gedankengang, der schliesslich 
den Abschluss brachte. 

In Biirgers Strophe wurde die Unméglich- 
keit ausgesprochen, Worte zu finden, die der 
Schénheit des geliebten Weibes entspriachen; 
aber in einer andern bekannte der Dichter, dass 
auch seine eigne Gestalt sich den Reizen der 
Geliebten nicht vergleichen kénne, und dies 
Motiv ergriff Goethe. Es lag das umso naher 
als die betreffende Hoheliedstrophe sich un- 
mittelbar an diejenige anschloss, die der eben 
erst (vgl. oben) passierten Elegiestrophe nach- 
gebildet war: 


ELEGIE 


Eine solche ist es! Eine 

Die kein Nahme nennen kann! 

Die zu vollen Herzvereine 

Mich so innig liebgewann, 

Dass ihr seligster Gedanke, 

Den sie dachte, wie den Stab 
Rundherum des Weinstocks Ranke, 
Tag und Nacht nur mich umgab. 


HOHESLIED 
Hohe Nahmen zu erkiesen 
Ziemt dir wohl, o Lautenspiel! 
Nie wird die zu hoch gepriesen, 
Die so herrlich sich erwiesen, 
Herrlich ohne Maass und Ziel: 
Dass sie, trotz dem Hohngeschreye, 
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Trotz der Hoffnung Untergang 
Gegen Sturm und Wogendrang 
Mir gehalten Lieb’ und Treue 
Mehr als hundert Monden lang. 


So kniipfte Goethe an die erste Hilfte seiner 
Strophe mit den letzten Worten der Elegie- 
strophe in der Form So am Abend, so am Mor- 
gen an, sprang in Gedanken auf die parallele 
Hoheliedstrophe iiber, und folgte, nachdem der 
Gedanke ‘man sieht es dem Lied an, dass es 
seine Unzulanglichkeit dem Reichtum gegen- 
iiber peinlich empfindet ’ leise modifiziert war, 
endlich der nachsten Hohenliedstrophe : 


B 
Und warum, warum gehalten? 
Konnt’ ich, wie der Grosssultan, 
Ueber Millionen schalten? 
War ich unter Mannsgestalten 
Ein Apoll des Vatican? 


G 
So am Abend, so am Morgen! 
Doch du fiihlst an meinen Liedern 
Immer noch geheime Sorgen; 
Jussuphs Reize mécht’ ich borgen 
Deine Schénhett zu erwidern. 


Den Werdegang des ganzen Gedichts spiegelt 
meinem Gefiihl nach im Kleinen derjenige des 
Gebrauchs von erwidern. Wir werden das Wort 
mit ‘um sie deiner Schénheit entgegenzuset- 
zen’ oder ‘etwas ihr entsprechendes dir zu 
bieten’ umschreiben, aber der Weg, der zu 
dieser sehr urspriinglichen Bedeutung zuriick- 
fiihrte, scheint mir doch iiber das lohnen der 2. 
und das erstatten der 38. Hohenliedstrophe ge- 
gangen zu sein: in allen drei Fallen handelt es 
sich darum, ein Aquivalent fiir das zu finden, 
was die Geliebte dem Manne geboten hat, sei 
es an Schénheit, sei es an Liebe. Sicher aber 
steht die Wendung Jussuphs Reize mécht’ ich 
borgen unter dem Eindruck von Biirgers Nimm 
mein Auge hin und schaue. Sieh die 
Pfirsichzier der Wange, Sieh dieser 
Lippe Kirschenfrucht .»  obzwar hier 
nicht die Reize selbst geborgt werden sollen 
sondern nur das Auge, das sie erkennt. 

Die liickenlose Rekonstruktion von Goethes 
Arbeit, die ich hier gegeben habe, setzt bei ihm 
eine iiberaus intime Kenntnis der Biirgerschen 
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Gedichte und ihres gegenseitigen Verhialtnisses 
voraus: dass er sie wirklich besessen hat, wiisste 
ich mit zahlreichen weiteren Beispielen, aus 
dem Divan und anderswoher, zu belegen. 


G. SCHAAFFS. 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 





DESTOUCHES AND MOLIERE 


The essential difference between the spirit 
of Molierian comedy and that which obsessed 
the theater of the eighteenth century finds a 
curious illustration in an experiment of Des- 
touches in his old age. This experiment, which 
he tried at least four times, was no other than 
the inversion of the Molierian formula, the 
adaptation of the ideas in four of his best 
known plays to bring them into accord with the 
taste of the mid-century. 

That this inversion, or conversion, or per- 
version, was conscious, there can be little doubt. 
Destouches knew his Moliére well, and rever- 
enced him ; and in his second comedy, L’Ingrat 
(1710), he paid him the sincere flattery of 
imitation, for L’Ingrat is little more than Tar- 
tuffe as to plot, a Tartuffe done into melo- 
drama. La Fausse Agnés looks more or less 
to L’Ecole des Femmes for its origin, though 
it develops into a sort of Folies amoureuses. 
But even if we neglect these imitations of 
Moliére, we can not avoid seeing in the four 
comedies under consideration a conscious fol- 
lowing of the model. In the preface to two 
of them he mentions Moliére, in a third he 
takes over bodily the names of the two princi- 
pal characters from Moliére, and in the fourth 
the debt is sufficiently patent to stand without 
need of specific names. 

These four comedies are: Le Jeune Homme 
a& VEpreuve (1751), Le Dissipateur (1753), 
L’Homme singulier (1764), and L’Aimable 
Vietllard, an undated fragment. Destouches 
died in 1754. L’Homme singulier was, there- 
fore, posthumous, but was probably written 
near the end of his life. We know nothing of 
the date of L’Aimable Vieillard. 
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Le Jeune Homme a l’Epreuve carries no 
preface, but the names of Géronte and Léandre, 
father and son, are enough to put us on the 
track. It is, indeed, merely the situation of 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, developed in a dia- 
Léandre is a 
spendthrift, it is true, but permeated with filial 
love and respect. Géronte is a father so lov- 
ing and tender that he is with difficulty held 
to the point of being sufficiently stern for Lé- 
andre’s own good. Pasquin, who takes the 
role of Scapin, has not a little of that rogue’s 
resourcefulness, but he works in collusion with 
Géronte, and employs his very considerable 
gifts of dissimulation towards Léandre’s re- 
form. The entire cast, including uncle, mis- 
tress, and maid, labors to redeem Léandre by 
the gospel of love, and the result is all that 
might be anticipated of the author and the 
time. 

In the preface to Le Dissipateur Destouches 
says frankly that he has set out to draw the 
reverse of the miser. He admits that Moliére 
has said the last word on the character of the 
miser, that he had excelled his model, Plautus; 
but that after all it is an imitation, and he, 
Destouches, proposes to do something entirely 
original, and draw the opposite character, the 
spendthrift. It is not so essentially comic as 
that of the miser, and will, he thinks, be much 
more difficult to handle. It is much too diffi- 
cult for Destouches, who could rarely see humor 
where humor was, much less create it where it 
was not. The resulting comedy has not a 
spark of the comic, and very little interest of 
any sort. It falls into the melodramatic mould 
which was becoming the standard, and has for 
heroine a coquette very sensible, and very, very 
good, while everybody else is irredeemably bad. 
And it preaches in solemn tones against the 
folly of prodigality. 

In the preface to L’Homme singulier, again, 
he calls attention to the contrast between his 
hero and the Misanthrope. Let no one, he 
says, imagine that his Homme singulier is a 
new version of Le misanthrope—nothing could 
be more different. Different indeed; in fact, 
the exact reverse. Alceste scorns the man 


who loves the whole human race, and loving 
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the whole human race is precisely the peculiar- 
ity of Sanspair. Like Alceste, he deplores the 
vices of his time, he finds men for the most 
part odious, and all contact with them perni- 
cious—but they are his brothers; and, remem- 
bering the essential goodness and primitive 
virtue of man in which the eighteenth century 
had such touching faith, he gushes with the 
milk of human kindness. That is his absurd- 
ity, his tic, his vulnerable side left open to the 
attacks of. the comic spirit. 
Destouches does not at heart regard such an 
attitude as comic, for it is precisely his own; 
and he could not, like Moliére, jest where he 
loved. In fact, Destouches jested with diffi- 
culty at best, and nothing could be less comic 
than this play built about that most unimpos- 
ing product of the century, the homme sensible. 

In the fourth instance, L’Aimable Vieillard, 
he does indeed succeed in being funny, but 
where he least intends it. Perhaps this frag- 
ment should wring tears from the right-minded, 
but the right-minded are in the minority, and 
the comic muse has a way of intruding where 
she has not been asked. This Aimable Vieil- 
lard is a very advanced school for wives, but 
what a change has come over the spirit of 
teacher and pupil since the days of Arnolphe 
and Agnés! Their respective ages are as sixty- 
five to twenty, a rather greater difference than 
in the case of that earlier couple. But what 
an edifying attitude on the part of both! M. 
de Boisdoucet-Arnolphe insists that his young 
wife spend more money, dress better, go about 
more, and especially frequent the company of 
young men; Mme. de Boisdoucet-Agnés, on 
the other hand, prefers plain clothes, abjures 
the theater, abhors gambling, foreswears the 
company of her contemporaries, asks nothing 
but to be allowed to contemplate the virtues of 
her husband, and to celebrate his charms to 
her envious friends. Just what was to be made 
from this situation does not appear, for only 
the first act was written; but judging from the 
very many other plays of Destouches we may 
venture to assert that the result would not have 
been indistinguishable from Moliére. 

In these four plays the same change from 
seventeenth century ideas and ideals can be 
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noted. It is a change to which Destouches 
himself had contributed not a little. Des- 
touches is in his own person the homme sensi- 
ble of the century. His equipment for the task 
of writing comedies is of the slenderest; he 
had no sense of humor, no wit, no grasp of 
dramatic situation, no talent for writing dia- 
logue; in a word, he lacks the sense of the 
theater. On the other hand he has a certain 
fertility of invention in the way of plots, and 
an unfailing instinct for the pathetic in any 
given situation. He is didactic above all things, 
and his motto is castigat plorando mores. 
What wonder then, that where Moliére saw the 
absurdity of an old or even a middle-aged man’s 
marrying a young girl, Destouches saw the 
possibility of touching devotion on both sides? 
Or that where Moliére represented a spend- 
thrift son and a rogue of a valet conspiring to 
cheat a wary and parsimonious father, Des- 
touches gave us the sympathetic father and 
virtuous valet reclaiming the madcap son 
through love? Or that finally where Moliére 
laughs sometimes at and sometimes with his 
misanthrope, sees the comic side of his situa- 
tion while sharing with him his mockery of 
men and things, Destouches with his singular 
man gathers humanity into an all-forgiving 
embrace, and weeps over it—and preaches to 
it? The hearty laugh of the great century 
died away with Dancourt and Regnard, and 
we must wait for Beaumarchais and his barber 
to bring it back to the theater: it is not for 
Destouches to disturb the mournful atmosphere 
with indecorous mirth. 


WALTER PEIRCE. 
Yale University. 





NOTES ON BYRON 


I. Don Juan 


A number of passages in Don Juan require 
annotation even after the admirable editing 
of Mr. E. H. Coleridge. The following notes 
are a collection of marginalia jotted down at 
intervals. The references are to canto, stanza, 
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and line. To economize space I do not print 
the passages from the poem. 


Dedication, ix. In the fragment of an attack 
on Southey, in prose, which, written about 


the time of the Dedication of Don Juan, - 


remained unpublished till Mr. Prothero’s 
edition (Letters and Journals, VI, 380), 
occurs the same idea of the “ Post obits” 
granted by an unpopular poet upon posterity 
(p. 382). Compare Byron’s translation of 
Martial’s first epigram (Poetry, VII, 74), 
in which occurs the line “ Post-obits rarely 
reach a poet.” 

I, ziti, 4.. Cf. Chaucer’s Prologue, line 124 f., 
and see Eng. Stud. xxi, 331. 

IT, wi, 7. The name “ Tita ” was suggested by 
Byron’s Venetian servant, for an account of 
whom see Moneypenny’s Disraeli, I, 383. 

II, lexxvii, 1 f. Cf. The Prisoner of Chillon, 
line 140 f., and see Eng. Stud., xvii, 175. 

II, cxxviti, 1. The name “ Haidée” Byron 
apparently got from a Romaic Song that he 
had translated (Poetry, III, 22). 

II, claxziti, 1 f. With this description of the 
sunset compare Childe Harold, IV, xxvii f. 
See Eng. Stud., xxi, 176. The origin of 
both these passages is recorded in Lord 
Broughton’s Recollections of a long life, II, 
77: “Remarked the moon reigning on the 
right of us, and the Alps still blushing with 
the blaze of the sunset. The Brenta came 
down upon us, all purple—a delightful scene 
which B. has put into 3 stanzas of his Childe 
Harold.” 

ITI, lexzv, 1 f. For a valuable criticism of 
this passage see Ruskin’s Fiction, Fair and 
Foul, III, Complete Works, ed. Cook-Wed- 
derburn, xxxiv, 329 f. 

III, ci-cvi. With this passage in several de- 
tails—the Ravenna wood, the Virgin and 
Child, the tale from Boccaccio, sunset— 
compare the close of the second canto of 
Leigh Hunt’s Story of Rimini, in its original 
form. 


III, citi, 7. In the New York Nation of July, 
1911, I printed an inquiry as to the meaning 
Two interpretations were sug- 


of this line. 
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gested. A correspondent signing himself 
“N.” wrote, “I have always regarded 
‘strike’ as the indicative verb, of which 
‘downcast eyes’ is the subject, the sentence, 
characteristically, being left incomplete.” 
He compared The Winter's Tale, V, iii, 100. 
This explanation is convincing, the more so 
as it is supported by a line earlier in Don 
Juan (11,i,7%): “I can’t describe it, though 
so much it strike.” 

III, cv, 5, note. In the passage from Gib- 
bon Mr. Coleridge misprints “lovely” for 
“lonely,” which materially alters the signifi- 
cance of the citation. 

IV, w, 1 f. This, perhaps the most famous 
saying in the poem, is closely parallelled by 
a remark of Figaro’s, “ Je me presse de rire 
de tout, de peur d’étre obligé d’en pleurer ” 
(Le Barbier de Séville, I, iii). 

IV, ix, 5. This is the one line in the entire 
poem which does not comport with the rime- 
scheme. 

V, cc, 7 f. Cf. The Ode on Venice, 1. 8 f. 
Cf. also Chaucer’s Prologue, line 399 f., and 
Skeat’s note (V, 39). See Eng. Stud., xxi, 
332. 

V, cxlvii, 8, note. Mr. Coleridge here omits, 
with no indication of the omission, Byron’s 
long note on three errors in Campbell’s Brit- 
ish Poets. This note had appeared in the 
first edition (p. 217-8) and thereafter. It 
is an elaboration of the letter to Murray on 
the subject (Letters and Journals, V, 25), 
but Mr. Prothero makes no allusion to it in 
his notes. 

X, lxxxv f. With this address to Mrs. Fry, the 
famous prison-visitor, compare Hood’s “A 
Friendly Address to Mrs. Fry in Newgate” 
(Poetical Works, ed. W. Jerrold, 1906, p. 5 
f.), which is an expansion, in the same metre 
and manner, of the idea set forth in Byron’s 
three stanzas: 


Come out of Newgate, Mrs. Fry! Repair 
Abroad, and find your pupils in the streets. 


XIV, xxxiz, 3. The allusion is certainly not to 
the passage from Dryden’s Virgil quoted by 
Mr. Coleridge, but to Pope’s Essay on Criti- 
cism, 1. 372. 
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XIV, lxxv, 8 Mr. Coleridge leaves Byron’s 
vague reference to La Nouvelle Héloise un- 
verified. The famous phrase that Byron 
quotes is, as a matter of fact, not in La 
Nouvelle Héloise, but Les Confessions, book 
six. The passage is as follows: “Je com- 
mengais alors d’herboriser un peu. En mon- 
tant et regardant parmi les buissons, je pousse 
un cri de joie: Ah! voila de la pervenche! 
et c’en était en effet.” See the context. 


XV, tz, 1. There seems to be here a vague 
reminiscence of Propertius’s “ Sunt apud in- 
fernos tot milia formosarum,” ete. (II, 
xxviii, 1. 49 f.). 


Two of Byron’s references remain unverified. 
The two quotations from Voltaire in the Pre- 
face to Cantos VI, VII, and VIII, have, ap- 
parently, not been traced. A search for them 
through Moland’s many volumes would not be 
worth the trouble, but should any reader hap- 
pen upon one or both passages, the proper ref- 
erence might be sent to Modern Language 
Notes. So also in the case of the allusion to 
Coke on Littelton (XV, lxxxvii), does Byron 
refer to any single passage of that famous 
work, and if so, what is the reference? 


II. CorricgENDA IN COLERIDGE’s EDITION OF 
Byron 


Recent special study of the poetry of Byron 
has enabled me to gather together the follow- 
ing minute errors in the text and notes of the 
edition of Mr. E. H. Coleridge. Some of 
these have been corrected in Mr. Coleridge’s 
later, one-volume issue of the Poems. While 
all are errors of detail, it may be convenient 
for students of Byron to have them here noted 
down. It is to be hoped that a complete revi- 
sion of the text of the Poems will be under- 
taken some day, but that time is probably far 
off. References are to volume and page and 
lines of poems or plays. 

I, 370. Mr. Coleridge fails to note that 
Byron’s note to line 927 of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers did not appear in the first 
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edition. This omission has misled at least one 
subsequent writer on Byron. See E. C. Mayne’s 
Byron, I, 145, text and note 2.—I, 334. An 
entire line of English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers (480) is omitted. In correcting this 
in his one-volume issue Mr. Coleridge has al- 
tered and falsified the numbering of the lines 
of the poem.—I. 352, note 2. For 1813 read 
1812. See Poetry VII, 207.—III, 219. On 
the last line of the page, for # read 11 or zi.— 
IV, 32. On line 20, for “ cape ” read “ hill.”— 
IV, 39. Next to last line of note, for “ De- 
cember” read “ January.”—IV, 93. Line 242, 
read “thy” for “the.”—V, 18. On line 83, 
for “sister” read “ sister’s.”—V, 63. Cole- 
ridge omits Byron’s note to line 145, which was 
printed in the first edition (p. 88).—V, 196. 
On the last line of note, for “1891” read 
“1901.”—V, 234. Line 30 is very incorrect, 
and the ellipsis “ purpler it still ” (of course a 
misprint) has puzzled at least one painstaking 
German editor. There is apparently no reason 
for rejecting the reading of the first edition 
(p. 374), “near it still”—V, 279. Line 3, 
for “November 9” read “November 14.”— 
V, 279. Line 13 from bottom, for “1821” 
read “1822.”—V, 321. For “Adah” read 
“ Anah” throughout footnote. Coleridge re- 
peats Medwin’s error.—V, 529. Heading of 
page, for “III” read “I.”—V, 534. Line 94, 
for “where” read “were.”—VI, 129, note 1. 
Line 1, for “act i” read “ act iii.”"—VI, 134. 
Stanza clxxxvi, line 8. Supply punctuation at 
end of line.—VI, 144. Stanza iv, line 8. Add 
“41,” referring to note—VI, 254. Stanza 
exxxi, line 2. Add “1,” referring to note.— 
VI, 379. Note 2, line 3, for “neithe,” read 
“ neither,”.—VII, 270. Line 19, for “v” read 
“iv."—VII, 270. Line 9 from bottom, for 
“ Wirke ” read “ Werke.” 


SaMvuEL C. CHEw, JR. 


The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
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ZUM VERHALTNIS DES RELIGIOSEN 
DRAMAS ZUR LITURGIE DER 
KIRCHE 


Es ist schon geniigend nachgewiesen worden, 
dass das geistliche Drama des Mittelalters 
seinen Ursprung im Ritus der Kirche hat. 
Wie sehr das religidse Schauspiel von der 
Liturgie abhangig war, ist auch aus dessen Pro- 
phetenszenen zu ersehen. Man wiirde erwarten, 
dass die Dramatiker die Prophetenspriiche von 
der heiligen Schrift direkt tibernommen hitten, 
aber dies war keineswegs der Fall. Aus der 
Gegeniiberstellung der Prophetenzitate, wie wir 
sie im religidsen Drama des Mittelalters finden, 
und der ihnen entsprechenden Bibelstellen, wie 
ich sie zu geben im Anhang zu meiner Schrift 
tiber die Prophetenszenen’ versucht habe, ist 
leicht ersichtlich, dass sich die Verfasser der 
geistlichen Schauspiele ihren Stoff nicht von 
der Bibel hergeholt haben. Sehr oft ist es 
sogar schwierig zu erraten, auf welche biblische 
Stelle sie in den Prophetenszenen anspielen 
wollen. Zweifelsohne war ihnen die heilige 
Schrift, wenn sie auch meistens Geistliche 
waren, eine terra incognita. Die Propheten- 
aussagen iiber den Messias, die den Haupt- 
gegenstand dieser Szenen bilden, hatten die 
mittelalterlichen Dramatiker also nicht von 
der Bibel, sondern vom Brevier her. Nun 
sind aber die kurzen biblischen Zitate im Ge- 
betbuch mit den Namen der Propheten nie 
versehen. Daher riihrt es auch, dass im re- 
ligidsen Drama des Mittelalters die Worte eines 
Propheten sehr oft in den Mund eines anderen 
gelegt worden sind.? Als endgiiltiger Beweis 
fiir die Abhingigkeit der Prophetenszenen wie 
des geistlichen Schauspieles iiberhaupt von der 
Liturgie der Kirche diirfte folgende Erwigung 
dienen. Im Alsfelder Passionsspiel V. 4859- 
4862 wird aus Habakuk herausinterpretiert, 
dass der Messias zwischen zwei Tieren (“in 


2 Die Prophetenspriiche und -zitate im religidsen 
Drama des deutschen Mittelalters von Josef Rudwin. 
Dresden u. Leipzig, Verlag von C. Ludwig Ungelenk, 
1913. 

*Vgl. ibid. 8. 20-21. 
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medio duorum animalium”) geboren werden 
soll. Diese Stelle ist in der Vulgata weder im 
Buch Habakuk noch irgendwo anders anzu- 
treffen, ist aber im Brevier und zwar im Re- 
sponsorium zu Lectio vi., In ii. Nocturno, In 


- Circumcisione Domini zu finden*® und beruht 


auf einer falschen Lesung des 2. Verses im 3. 
Kapitel dieses Prophetenbuches. Schon Wil- 
helm Meyer * macht auf diese von der Vulgata 
abweichende Stelle im Alsf. Psp. aufmerksam. 
Er verfolgt sie zur pseudoaugustinischen mit- 
telalterlichen Predigt zuriick, wihrend sie aber 
viel weiter zuriickdatiert. Diese Stelle findet 
sich schon in der Itala und beruht auf einer 
falschen Vokalisierung des unvokalisierten he- 
braischen Textes.> Das dem lat. annorum im 
Hebriaischen entsprechende Wort (schainim) 
kann wenn unvokalisiert auch duorum (sche- 
néyim) bedeuten. Was also durch in medio 
annorum ibersetzt werden sollte und von der 
Vulgata auch iibersetzt worden ist, ist in der 
Itala durch in medio duorum animalium iiber- 
tragen worden. Das Wort animalium haben 
die Kirchenviter in ihrem Eifer in jedem alt- 
testamentlichen Wort einen Fingerzeig auf 
Christum zu finden hinzugefiigt und den Text 
auf diese Weise verstiimmelt.® In der Vulgata 
ist, wie eben erwahnt, der urspriingliche Text 
wiederhergestellt worden, im Brevier aber ist 
die falsche Lesung immer noch anzutreffen ; 
und es ist also aus seinem Gebetbuch und nicht 
aus seiner Bibel, dass sich der Verfasser des 


* Ibid. S. 37, Anm. 2 ist das richtige Gebet nicht 
angegeben. 

*Fragmenta Burana, 8. 50. Dieses Buch kam mir 
erst nach Abschluss meiner Schrift tiber die Prophe- 
tenszenen in die Hiinde. Das unrichtige Habakukzitat 
habe ich also unabhiingig von Meyer entdeckt. 

*Den Hinweis auf die Itala-Lesart wie die Ausle- 
gung des hebriiischen Textes verdanke ich Herrn Dr. 
Jos. Molitor, Professor am Pontifical College Josephi- 
num, Columbus, O. 

*Die gleichlautende Stelle in der Septuaginta, 
&y uéow Sd Chov yywotnoy, wo die Itala ihre 
Version des hebr. Textes wahrscheinlich her hat, 
wird wohl eine patristische Interpolation sein, wenn 
wir sonst der Tradition Glauben schenken, die diese 
griechische (Uhbersetzung jtidischen Gelehrten aus 
vorchristlicher Zeit zuschreibt. Es ist nebenbei in- 
teressant zu bemerken, wo die Sage von Bos et 
Asinus ihren Ursprung hat. 
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Alsfelder Passionsspieles diese Stelle hergeholt 
hat. Wie bei ihm ist das auch bei den anderen 
Dramatikern der Fall gewesen. Sie haben das 
Ritual der Kirche in ihren Dichtungen sehr 
reichlich benutzt. 


JOSEF MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN. 


Purdue University. 





Le Romantisme en France au XVIII¢ Siécle, 
par DanieEL Mornet. Paris, Hachette, 1912. 
X + 288 pp. 


The present work of Mr. Mornet will com- 
mand more than ordinary attention from stu- 
dents both of romanticism and of literary his- 
tory in general, for aside from the interest 
which attaches to the specific subject treated, 
the book will doubtless be taken as a test of the 
value of that méthode objective represented 
by the author. Not the least significant part 
of this volume is therefore the brief avertisse- 
ment which sets out its plan and scope and 
serves incidentally as the author’s apologia pro 
domo sua. 

“On ne pouvait rien écrire de précis, il y a 

dix ans, sur les origines lointaines du roman- 
tisme, et nous pourrions nous divertir 4 collec- 
tionner les erreurs ou opposer les contradic- 
tions. Leur histoire, au contraire, est aujourd’- 
hui connue, et tous les problémes essentiels 
sont résolus. On en trouvera pour une part 
Pétude méthodique dans un certain nombre de 
travaux que nous avons publiés depuis huit 
ans.” 
The author here gives us in primis a list of his 
own recent special studies, whose high scholarly 
character we take this occasion to commend, 
and the value of whose results, if properly 
handled and interpreted, we should be the first 
to recognize. 

The exordium is somewhat controversial 
and would seem to condemn by implication, 
as imprecise and contradictory, the work of that 
pupil of Brunetiére’s, Texte, whose J. J. Rous- 
seau et les Origines du Cosmopolitisme litté- 
raire was written in the dark ages of the nine- 
ties (1895). Since we are assured that all the 
essential problems have now been solved, we 
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were justified in hoping that Mr. Mornet would 
give us something definite and more or less final 
on the distant origins of this much debated 
movement. 

This is not the place to discuss whether lit- 
erary history is or is not a science. It is safe 
to say, however, that in order to write that 
quelque chose de précis on the origines lointaines 
du romantisme the literary historian would 
need to have at his command the method of 
the exact sciences, the method, in other words, 
of experimental demonstration. One of the 
facts on which the author lays special empha- 
sis and which is perhaps the most unique ele- 
ment in his book, is the importance which he 
assigns to the prevalence of the jardin anglais 
in France after 1750. He deals with it at 
length in his introduction and conclusion and 
refers to it repeatedly in the body of his work, 
and we may therefore safely assume that he 
intends it to throw some light on his problem. 
Mornet would doubtless be the first to admit 
that Julie ow La Nouvelle Héloise is a ro- 
mantic work. Yet, so far as we know, be- 
fore the date of its composition Rousseau had 
never entered and had never seen an English 
garden. If he had, the fact made so little 
impression on him that he fails to record it in 
the Confessions. This being true, the English 
garden was in no sense a source of romanticism, 
it did not seriously influence this most char- 
acteristic manifestation of its spirit, and in all 
probability was not even a necessary concom- 
itant of the movement.? In order to tell 


*There is a possibility that Rousseau had learned 
about English gardens from an article in the Mercure, 
1750, mentioned by Mornet in his earlier work. Un- 
less Stowe is there misspelled as Rousseau mis- 
spells it (cf. infra) it is more probable that he 
learned of them from hearsay. They were certainly 
new and strange to Diderot, Rousseau’s friend until 
about the time of writing the Julie, as late as Sept. 
20, 1765. (Lettre @ Sophie Volland of that date.) 

2In his earlier study, Le Sentiment de la nature 
en France de J. J. Rousseau @ Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre (of which work the present volume seems in 
some parts to be a by-product and in others a repe- 
tition), Mornet tends to convey the impression that 
the Elysée of Rousseau’s Julie is to be taken as an 
example, and perhaps the first example in French 
literature, of the English garden (p. 222). Rous- 
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whether or not the English garden had any- 
thing to do with the origin of romanticism, it 
would have to be possible for us to call back 
from the dead a recognized classicist, let us say 
La Fontaine, and living again in the Marquis 


de Girardin’s garden, have him rewrite for us - 


Les deux Pigeons or Le Paysan du Danube. 
If, all other things being equal, he wrote them 
differently, the measure of this difference would 
indicate the degree of importance which could 
be attached to this fact, and we could then 
write something precise. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss in de- 
tail the facts set forth by Mr. Mornet. On this 
side he offers us little that is new, giving us 
for the most part merely synopses of recent 
investigations, very largely his own, which have 
already been reviewed here and elsewhere. 
With the present volume, he challenges atten- 


seau, at a later period, April 17, 1772, certainly took 
credit to himself for having been the first to intro- 
duce it (@uvres, Vol. VI, p. 77). At this time 
Rousseau had probably forgotten, and curiously 
enough, Mornet seems to have overlooked the fact, 
that in the same letter in which St. Preux describes 
the Hlysée, he indicates his disapproval of a recog- 
nized jardin anglais, “le pare célébre de milord Cob- 
ham @ Staw (Stowe)” (IV, 338). The Hlysée had 
cost nothing, as Julie proudly explains (IV, 329) 
and can hardly be taken as anything more than a 
modest if fairly unique irregular or informal gar- 
den. Such irregular gardens could doubtless have 
been found around many Swiss chateaux and chalets. 
As a matter of fact, at about this same time (March, 
1761) Voltaire, who was certainly no romanticist, 
was engaged in laying out gardens at Ferney which 
from his own description, bear, in certain respects, 
a remarkable similarity to the Elysée. They are 
totally different from other gardens, “ne ressemblent 
a rien du tout,” and like Rousseau’s descriptio they 
too had “ des vignes en festons a perte de vue, presque 
rien de régulier” (Correspondance IX, p. 236; also 
XIV, p. 279). If then there were classicists like Vol- 
taire who built and were fond of irregular gardens, 
there were also characters of indubitably romantic 
temperament, like Mme. Roland, who disapproved of 
such famous gardens as Ermenonville. In the case 
of Rousseau’s Elysée, therefore, it was evidently not 
the garden that begot the romanticist but the roman- 
ticist who begot the garden. If this is true, the 
sources and origins of romanticism must lie farther 
back and in things more fundamental. (For a fuller 
discussion of all these facts we refer however to 
Mornet’s Le Sentiment de la nature, pp. 218-258.) 
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tion not as a scholarly investigator but as a 
scientific literary historian. The truth of most 
of his facts, as facts, will be generally recog- 
nized. The question at stake is their value and 
proper interpretation in a history of the origins 
of romanticism. 

However, in this matter of the English gar- 
dens we are told (pp. 30-31) : 


“A travers V’Ile-de-France et les provinces, 
les jardins anglais escaladérent les collines et 
emplirent les vallons. Jardins modestes et 
‘ grands comme un mouchoir de poche’ tels que 
celui de Morellet et Marmontel a Auteuil, ou 
‘folies ruineuses’ comme celles oi le marquis 
de Brumoy dépense dix millions et Delaborde, 
& Méréville, seize millions. Parcs ou s’har- 
monisent des beautés éloquentes, comme ceux 
d’Ermenonville chez le marquis de Girardin, 
et du Moulin-Joli, chez Watelet; ou fantaisies 
laborieuses et stupides de ceux qui mettent, 
nous dit Roucher, ‘la nature en mascarade.’ 
. . . Chantilly, Ermenonville sont illustres. On 
vient en pélerinage & Monceaux, 4 Bagatelle, 
au Moulin-Joli. La vallée de Montmorency 
s’emplit tout entiére de chemins tournants et 
d’eaux bondissantes. Lyon imite Paris et Tou- 
louse suit l’exemple de Lyon. Vingt traités, 
ceux de Watelet, Duchesne, Morel, Girardin, 
du Prince de Ligne, etc., prodiguent les 
estampes, les conseils techniques, les exhorta- 
tions morales. Les poétes accordent leurs 
lyres.” 

This seems to us a serious overstatement of 
the facts. The author, had he chosen to use it 
more freely, had at his disposal a unique docu- 
ment with which to control his own opinion of 
the prevalence and importance of English gar- 
dens in France. Arthur Young, enthusiastic 
admirer of Rousseau and avowed lover of the 
romantic (he himself frequently uses the 
word), and the greatest eighteenth century au- 
thority on agriculture and gardening, travelled, 
at the close of the period under discussion, 
for sixteen months, through the entire extent 
of France, investigating the conditions, man- 
ner, and cost of living on French estates. That 
he was interested in the jardins anglais is 
plain from the manner in which he discusses 
those which he found. He speaks of them as a 
fashion recently introduced from England: 
“The taste is but just introduced into France, 
so that it will not stand a critical examina- 
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tion.” This, written in 1787, would seem to 
indicate that most of them were considerably 
later than we would imply from Mornet, who 
says (p. 30): “Le XVIII® siecle, aprés 1760, 
s’empara d’elle avec une frénésie désordonnée.” 
Yet in the record of his journeys, written day 
by day, Young seems to have noticed only 
eight such gardens,® several of which he dis- 
misses with contempt. He mentions none in 
the neighborhood of Lyons and only one in the 
environs of Toulouse, that of M. Dubarry, of 
which he gives us the following account: 


“As to the garden, it is beneath all con- 
tempt, except as an object to make a man stare 
at the efforts to which folly can arrive: in the 
space of an acre, there are hills of genuine 
earth, mountains of pasteboard, rocks of can- 
vas: abbés, cows, sheep, and shepherdesses in 
lead; monkeys and peasants, asses and altars, 
in stone. Fine ladies and blacksmiths, parrots 
and lovers, in wood. Windmills and cottages, 
shops and villages, nothing excluded except 
nature.” 


As the narrative of his travels shows, Young 
possessed to a very high degree that love of 
nature which was one of the characteristics of 
the new movement. Yet the so-called “ jardin 
anglais” in all but two cases (Ermenonville 
and Harcourt) struck him as a curiosity and 
an extravagance. He tells us also that there 
was, in 1789, a model of one, “ most miserably 
imagined,” in the Bibliothéque Nationale. This 
would hardly have been the case had they been 
so well known and common that they “ scaled 
the heights and filled the valleys” of the Ile- 
de-France and the provinces. Moreover, cer- 
tain of the possessors of these gardens were by 
no means romantic in temperament, and we 
cannot understand the importance which Mor- 
net assigns to them in the history of roman- 
ticism. We might with equal cogency and sci- 
entific precision argue that the Romans were 
more romantic than the Greeks since they built 
elaborate villas on the hills and by the sea, 
whereas the Greeks did not. And so far from 
being a source or cause of romanticism we 
might with equal justice explain the character 


*Young’s Travels in France, London, Reprint of 
1913, pp. 11, 33, 82, 86, 87, 101, 118, 191. 
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and success of Hernani on the score of Gau- 
tier’s long hair and notorious red waistcoat. 

We might further have expected that an au- 
thor making pretensions to scientific rigor and 
precision would begin with some more or less 
clear-cut and inclusive definition or formula- 
tion of the phenomenon whose distant origins 
he is trying to explain. Such is not the case. 
Instead of any central definition under which 
the various aspects of romanticism might have 
been subsumed and explained, we are given a 
number of partial formulations. These at- 
tempts at definition show that Mr. Mornet is 
far from clear on the subject and that he has 
been much impressed by that anti-romantic 
campaign of recent years. We have gathered 
together the significant statements given by the 
way: 


“TL’oeuvre de Rousseau et des romantiques 
fut néfaste, si l’on veut. Il est aisé, comme 
on l’a fait, de suivre les progrés du mal roman- 
tique” (p. 273). “Nous rappellerons seule- 
ment pour conclure, que Rousseau, Young, Os- 
sian et Werther ne furent ni les seuls ni les 
premiers coupables. Ils ont aggravé le mal et 
précipité tout au plus ses ravages” (p. 274). 
On the same page, however, we are assured, that 
it was “le réve de citadins fatigués des salons 
et des conventions du monde; . ... le réve tout 
aussi bien de ceux qui voulurent des vies moins 
frivoles et plus morales.” Again we are told 
that “Le romantisme au XVIII® siécle fut 
avant tout le gofit profond de la nature” (p. 
275). “Le romantisme est autre chose qu’une 
évolution des moeurs; c’est une polémique de 
gens de lettres qui renient leur constitution ” 
(p. 177). “Mal du siécle, liche orgueil des 
pessimismes, mépris des vies courageuses que 
Yon dit banales, ce sont les plaies du roman- 
tisme que l’on dénonce obstinément. Le ro- 
mantisme est cela, peut-étre. Dés qu’il boule- 
versa les jardins les germes funestes fermenté- 
rent, si lon veut, pour distiller les poisons 
certains. Pourtant le mal au XVIII® siécle ne 
semble qu’un accident” (p. 146). . “ Le roman- 
tisme ce sont les émotions légéres et douces qui 
furent chéres 4 Saint-Preux, c’est le cceur qui 
s’ouvre aux ‘tristesses délicieuses’; c’est la vie 
secréte des solitudes et du silence. C’est la 
réverie et la mélancolie” (p. 92). 


The “gofit profond de la nature” and the 
dream of those who desired less frivolous and 
more moral lives are of course neither ‘ néfaste ’ 
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nor ‘un mal.’ We have already discussed the 
absurdly exaggerated importance which the au- 
thor attributes to the introduction of the Eng- 
lish garden and which he here looks upon as 
the signal of the approaching dissolution (p. 


146). But since it is impossible to weld such- 


contradictions into any consistent whole, we 
may for a moment consider the definition 
which seems to be fullest and most precise, that 
of p. 92. If we submit it to an empiric test 
by attempting to fit it to the work of recognized 
romanticists of the generation of 1830, we shall 
readily be convinced of its inadequacy. Hugo, 
for instance, who describes himself in the per- 
son of Hernani as “ une force qui va,” did not 
deal primarily with the ‘émotions légéres et 
douces,’ nor did the heart of the author of Le 
Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean open by preference 
to ‘ tristesses délicieuses.’ Neither was the au- 
thor of Notre Dame de Paris an expounder of 
‘la vie secréte des solitudes et du silence,’ and 
if he occasionally indulged in revery, the Hugo 
of 1830 was not by nature melancholy. In fact, 
according to this principle of classification, he 
was not a romanticist at all. Either we must 
reject this definition or else the romanticism 
here discussed is not that of typical authors 
generally recognized as romantic. The unsat- 
isfactory character of the definitions is indica- 
tive of a fundamental weakness in Mr. Mornet’s 
method. He thinks he is explaining when he 
is merely describing, and his descriptions are 
far from exhaustive. 

Aside from the English garden, Mr. Mornet 
adduces as origins of romanticism the increased 
fondness for passion and its “douceurs mor- 
telles,” in real life, the prevalence of “dames 
vagabondes,” the frequent employment of the 
language of passion in literature around and 
shortly before 1750, the fact that readers now 
began to prefer “la fidélité des peintures ot 
la vie réelle se refléte,” the English influence 
and the love of nature. In substantiation he 
cites detached sentences, especially from the 
minor novelists of that period, such as le cheva- 
lier de Bastide, le chevalier de Mouhy, and 
Thibouville. We must object in the first place 
that these facts, if they really possess signifi- 
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cance, are not the origins or sources of roman- 
ticism; the origins or sources of romanticism 
lie in the causes of these phenomena, which 
are already its results and the more or less 
vague indications of its presence. In the sec- 
ond place these phenomena are not as new in 
French literary history as the author would 
have us believe. 

The “douceurs mortelles” of passionate at- 
tachments in real life could easily be found in 
the preceding century, witness the life history 
of Moliére, that of the amazing Mlle. de la 
Force, who dressed as a gypsy exhibitor of bears 
in order to gain admittance to the court of her 
lover’s hétel, the Duchesse de Mazarin who 
drew the blinds and starved herself to death 
when her lover began to show signs of fond- 
ness for her daughter, and a little later in the 
early thirties, the Claude Anet of the Confes- 
sions who swallowed opium after having been 
wounded by a word of his mistress. Yet no 
literary historian has ever seen in the peasant 
of Moutru a precursor or inventor of roman- 
ticism. All these and doubtless hundreds of 
others, unknown to history, had in that ear- 
lier period experienced the “ bouleversements 
de la passion ” and its “ douceurs mortelles.” 

As for the freer use in literature of the lan- 
guage of passion, Mr. Mornet cites as something 
especially striking a passage from de Mouhy: 


“Tl arrive bien pis au commandeur de... 
lorsqu’il voit pour la premiére fois sa bien- 
aimée; paleur morielle, tremblement universel, 
démarche chancelante, abattement, faiblesse ou 
plutét ‘extinction presque totale’ de son bon 
sens et de ses forces” (p. 6). 


Far from being new, this is one of the oldest 
literary conventions and runs back certainly as 
far as the account of the meeting of Dante and 
Beatrice in the Vita Nuova of which it seems 
an almost exact transcription. 

As for the dreamy, melancholy, love-sick 
hero, he too could be found. We would cite 
only the Dragut and Lautrec of Mile. de la 
Force’s Histoire de la Reine de Navarre. In 
the same volume, Mlle. de la Force speaks of 
“la musique et la mélancolie de l’amour.” 
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With regard to revery, why not have men- 
tioned La Fontaine’s so characteristic 


Car que faire en un gite, 2 moins que l’on ne songe? 


On these phases of his subject, Mr. Mornet 
would have found a great deal that is signifi- 
cant in Waldberg’s Der Empfindsame Roman in 
Frankreich, a work which he neither cites nor 
mentions in his bibliography here or in his 
earlier volume. 

With regard to the “ fidélité des peintures ot 
la vie réelle se refléte,” he would have found 
much of it a century earlier in a work which, 
curiously enough, he completely ignores, Scar- 
ron’s Roman Comique. It is also to be found 
in the Vraye Histoire Comique de Francion 
(1622), which certainly met with popular ap- 
proval since it was sixty times reprinted in the 
seventeenth century, as well as in Le Baron de 
Faeneste (1617-1620), and in Théophile’s 
Fragments d'Histoire Comique. Furthermore, 
in the Roman Comique of Scarron, Destin’s ro- 
mantic story of his love for the beautiful 
Léonore foreshadows the later Graziellas quite 
as completely as anything Mr. Mornet gives us 
in his period. Nor are such indications of 
realism absent from the poetry of le grand 
siécle. In this connection we cannot do better 
than cite a passage from Fournel, which though 
written many years ago, is as true now as it was 
then : 


“Du reste, pendant les premiéres années du 
XVIIE siécle, il y a déja comme un courant de 
réalité dans lair par un naturel esprit de réac- 
tion contre les tendances opposées qui commen- 
caient 4 se manifester, et qui devaient régner 
principalement de 1650 4 1680. On trouve 
dans G. Colletet, dans Théophile, dans les 
poésies détachées de Saint-Amant, et méme 
dans son Moise Sauvé, comme plus tard dans 
La Pucelle de Chapelain, une manie de des- 
criptions minutieuses dont s’est moqué Boileau 
et qui ne recule pas toujours devant les détails 
ot la familiarité devient triviale et la trivialité 
grotesque et repoussante.” 


If the sources and origins of romanticism are 
to be sought in these isolated phenomena, Mr. 
Mornet should have sought them not in the 
eighteenth but in the seventeenth century. 
Furthermore, if he really intended to throw 
light on its causes, he should have explained 
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why the English influence reached such vast 
proportions in the eighteenth century when for 
literary history it was negligible in the seven- 
teenth. The external cause of this English in- 
fluence, the forced emigration to the north of 
200,000 independently-minded French citizens 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he 
would have found in Texte’s admirable study 
which he mentions only in his bibliography, 
and whose significant conclusions he does not 
seem to have taken seriously. As for the real 
origins of the growth of nature-feeling, he 
would have found much to his purpose in Fried- 
linder’s excellent work,* which, like Texte’s, 
was written considerably more than ten years 
ago. This he fails to mention even in his 
bibliography to Le Sentiment de la nature. 

Men do not create a new literature until they 
have become dissatisfied with the old. Why 
French classicism failed to satisfy the public 
of 1750 we are not told. It is never even hinted 
that the eighteenth century believed in prog- 
ress and that the seventeenth did not, and that 
therefore merely in order to keep abreast of 
the trend of the times it was necessary, as 
Chénier tells us in his L’Invention, to change 
the literary forms and materials. There is 
nothing to explain the return to mediaevalism, 
though the answer is to be found in the im- 
portance which Mme. de Staél was shortly to 
assign to chivalry and Christianity as basic 
factors in modern life. We would not know 
from Mornet that the reading public to whom 
this literature was addressed had changed in 
its personnel and that its creators were not ser- 
vants of the king but for the most part inde- 
pendent men of letters, whose social and politi- 
cal environment was unsatisfactory. He sees 
no connection between the movement that begot 
the new literature and the new political régime, 
in fact, does not once mention the Revolution, 
and sees nothing of consequence in Rousseau’s 
“ paradoxes sociaux.” And yet the discontent 
which begot the Discouwrs was much the same 
discontent, certainly the same disposition, 


“Ueber die Entstehung und Entwicklung des Ge- 
fiihls fiir das Romantische in der Natur. Leipzig, 
1873. 
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which begot the new literature, the new govern- 
ment, and the new society. Rousseau, a far 
better literary historian in this respect than 
Mornet, and with a keener sense of underlying 
causes, gives at least one of the reasons when 
he tells us that in Paris there are “ cing ou six 
cent mille ames dont il n’est jamais question 
sur la scéne.” (Vol. IV, p. 172.) 

So, too, long before Rousseau, Scarron had 
recorded his discontent when he decides for the 
“roman plus 4 notre usage et plus selon la 
portée de ’humanité que ces héros imaginaires 
de l’antiquité qui sont quelquefois incommodes 
a force d’étre trop honnétes gens” (Roman 
Comique, Partie I, Chap. XXTI). 

The reasons which begot this dissatisfaction 
with the old were the first causes which im- 
pelled both author and audience to seek some- 
thing “plus 4 notre usage et plus selon la 
portée de ’humanité.” Even with regard to 
the theatre theie are protests in the seventeenth 
century against the unities, especially the unity 
of time, which are not referred to by Mr. Mor- 
net. They are to be found, among others, in 
Ogier ® or again in Scarron,® and in Claveret.? 
In this history of the causes of discontent with 
the old regime and its reflection in literature, 
here nowhere touched upon, are in our opinion 
to be sought “ les origines lointaines du roman- 
tisme.” And why romanticism took the par- 
ticular form that it did must be explained out 
of the general trends of thought, here likewise 
completely ignored. Locke and sensationalism, 
for instance, are never once mentioned in the 
work. These fundamental conditions and un- 
derlying trends and tendencies which might 
have given unity to his work and provided him 
with a basis for definition seem to lie entirely 
outside his field. Instead of the precise infor- 
mation on the history of romanticism promised 
us in the avertissement he has given us instead 
certain chapters in the history of French man- 
ners, some of which are germane and some of 
which are not. Only a complete disregard of 
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* Preface to Tyr et Sidon. 
11, p. 13. 

* Roman Comique, Partie I, Chap. XXI. 

*Traité de la disposition du poéme dramatique. 
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underlying causes and their relative importance 
could allow a literary historian to attach such 
serious importance to comparative trivialities, 
like the English garden here everywhere raised 
to a position of the first importance, and to give 


-us the following in his conclusion: 


“ Morellet ou Marmontel ne songent a écrire 
ni des Obermann, ni des René; mais ils se plai- 
sent a faire de leur jardin d’Auteuil un jardin 
anglais dont les libres verdures auraient pu 
plaire 4 René ou 4 Obermann. On ne rime ni 
le Lac ni le Vallon, ni Ce qu’on entend sur la 
montagne, ni les Orientales ; mais les voyageurs 
et les promeneurs vont chercher sur les rives 
de Genéve, de Thun, de Neuchitel, d’Annecy, 
les réveries crépusculaires ” (p. 271). 


Personally we do not believe that Obermann, 
that lover of the wild, who hid in a cave far 
from men, would have had anything but the 
profoundest contempt for Marmontel’s artificial 
little garden; and as for pleasing Chateau- 
briand, considering his personality, it would be 
safer as a general rule to say that anything 
which pleased anyone else would not have 
pleased René. 


We regret that the author should so com- 
pletely ignore Fénelon’s influence. He does not, 
for instance, tell us, that in the Lettre sur les 
occupations de l’ Académie (1716), we have out- 
lined a program which includes a number of 
the elements of romantic poetry. This fact 
would perhaps cause him certain difficulties 
since the Lettre was written long before Eng- 
lish gardens were instituted, or even dreamed 
of, in France. 

In conclusion, we will call attention to a few 
inaccuracies of presentation. The book is il- 
lustrated with sixteen plates, one of them (p. 
74) a reproduction of the notorious “ Young 
enterrant sa fille,’ which served in Letourneur’s 
translation as frontispiece of the Nuits. Since 
it is published here without comment it might 
mislead. The incident of the burial as there 
represented is pure fiction, a lugubrious hoax 
perpetrated on the public by Young himself, 
and the currency given to this “romantic” 
story of the persecuted poet Young with his 
own hands burying his daughter alone at night 
in a neglected cemetery perhaps had as much 
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to do with his celebrity in France as did his 
works. 

“Le gofit pour les ruines gothiques, pour les 
sépulcres que hantent les fantémes s’unit aux 
souvenirs d’Ossian et ébaucha déja les nuits 
hallucinées o& se complairont les lecteurs de 
Walter Scott” (p. 119). There are few or 
no such ‘ nuits hallucinées’ in Scott, who was 
above all virile; there are in Coleridge, and the 
sort of thing here referred to might be found 
in the German romanticists. 

We find (pp. 183-184) the statement: 
“Mais tous [manu:ls, traités, encyclopédies] 
citent Boileau avec respect and restent dociles a 
son esprit.” Diderot, in his own Encyclopaedia, 
speaks with scant respect of “ce versificateur 
Boileau,” and some of Mr. Mornet’s later refer- 
ences likewise tend to contradict this assertion. 

Pages 219-224 deal with what the eighteenth- 
century writers and critics called “la poésie 
lyrique.” When eighteenth-century writers 
speak of the poéme lyrique, they usually mean 
merely a poem to be set to music and the phrase 
denotes the madrigals of La Motte or Fonte- 
nelle much more truly than poems like Le Val- 
lon cr Les Nuits. This should have been 
brought out more clearly. 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS. 
Princeton University. 





Nietzsche and Art. By ANTHONY M. Lupovict. 
Boston: John W. Luce and Co., 1912. $1.50. 


One advantage of being a Nietzschean is that 
it enables one to speak authoritatively on all 
subjects, to impose one’s master-mind, one’s 
“ruler” qualities, one’s “wil to power,” on 
all inferior beings. The tone of the superman 
is what annoys one in all such works and is 
that which wil ultimately prevent the Filosofer 
from coming into his own: for the unconverted 
superman wil rebel and destroy—as is his right 
—and the awed inferior being wil flee away 
to that destruction which is advised for him 
as one of the too, too many. This wil, in either 
case, leave the Nietzschean filosofer without 
the audience for his preachments, and surely 
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without that worship which his general as- 
sumption of the only “wil to power” seems 
to demand. 

In Ludovici’s book, clever and deliteful as 
it is, the same general assumption of indiffer- 
ence to historical fenomena, to the other man’s 
point of view and psychology ar apparent. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, this stimulating 
work is hard to take seriusly. Its very arro- 
gation of the profetic tone, the beginning of 
each chapter with a scriptural citation and the 
ending of each—obviusly as a climax—with a 
quotation to be regarded as of inspirational 
force from “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” giv 
the layman pause. One feels the danger of 
dout, for one wud be clast among the super- 
men; one longs to agree and thus leave the 
mass of obeyers and join the few chance pro- 
ducts—“ sports ” they ar cald in botany—who 
alone can galvanize the ded masses of the ordi- 
nary. But one’s unfortunate democracy makes 
one suspect that there is something in this 
aristocratizm which is a “ fake,” and that the 
superman is often nothing but a defeated Titan, 
and not a Titan in the Woodberry sense of the 
term either! 

But it is perfectly obvius that there is some- 
thing the matter with our present art values. 
The confusion in all the arts, the babble about 
great names, the rediness to run after strange 
gods, to post-future the futurists, to raise to 
the n-th power the cubists, to gape at pseudo 
art and to over-emfasize technik, ar sines of 
a decay in our creativ power. But whether 
we see the cause in extension of Christian 
morality—Nietzsche’s slave morality—or in 
science, or in the acceptance of the theory of 
evolution, it is by no means clear, because 
Nietzsche says so, that the lay mind is the 
helpless mind and that the “ruler artist” is 
the imposer of beauty and the creator of es- 
thetic values in a race. The Nietzschean doc- 
trin of the “wil to power” may hold good in 
the intentions of an artist, and as an explana- 
tion of his unconscius hold on his civilization 
at its best, but it is too late in the history of 
the world to evaluate art only as an abstrac- 
tion and the artist as the sole abstractor. The 
error of Ludovici is in supposing, as a con- 
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sistent Nietzschean of course, that the artist 
is independent of his age. It must be insisted 
on that he is a product of it, and as long as 
one holds to this point, one rejects all that 
Ludovici offers as to the function, the signifi- 


cance and the process of art. Within the- 


bounds of his premises, the author is usually 
undeniably right, but these premises counter- 
act all that our experience teaches us to be 
true of the workings of the human mind. One 
must reject categorically the notion that art 
values ar created and do not grow out of the 
life of the people, for the artist is an inter- 
preter. Lach artist interprets the soul of his 
people, in poetry, in the plastic and pictorial 
arts, in music and architecture. If he is a 
failure (from this point of view), it is because 
his people hav no message for the future, 
granted that there be any people with no mes- 
sage—and not that he himself has failed to 
rise to the ruler-artist tipe. But one does not 
grant even that: one insists that in each race 
or stratum, there is some necessary note which 
goes to make up the sum total of human ex- 
perience: one insists uncompromizingly on the 
function of realism, either for its own sake, 
as a manifestation of life, or as a pow sto for 
a future idealism. 

Certain specific points in Ludovici’s book ar 
worth noting: in denying the evolutionary 
origins of art in imitation, he fails to take into 
account the two tipes of savage civilization: 
the one, the primitiv undeveloped savage who 
has racially never risen; the other, the savage 
whose race is in a stage of ethnological decay. 
In the origins of grafic art, as in dancing, lyric 
poetry, and in the choric arts in general, one 
has to be careful to distinguish remnants from 
origins, or better, from notes which ar indica- 
tiv of real beginnings. The same is true of 
language, where highly inflected forms ar not 
always the sine of an advanced civilization: 
witness Sanskrit and Finnish. This distinc- 
tion is not made by Ludovici, who thus throws 
confusion into his whole argument. To sub- 
stitute for anthropological data an emotional 
or inspirational origin for art is to go backward 
and not forward. 

Ludovici’s definition of beauty is also narro. 
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He regards it as possible only in the human 
form, as Lessing did a century and a half ago, 
and says that it exists only within the confines 
of a particular race. It is absolute within that 
race until the race becomes anthropologically 
impure; then its ideals waver. Therefore, the 
serch for absolute beauty must be in those pure 
races which hav molded civilization and of 
these, according to Ludovici, the Egyptian 
stands highest. Leaving aside the very dout- 
ful proposition that the Egyptian race was a 
pure race, with an absolutely homogeneus civil- 
ization, what is the result for the canon of 
beauty from a study of this art? The require- 
ments postulated ar perfect, and the best of 
the book is the summing up of the demands 
of the best art under the six captions: sym- 
metry, sobriety, simplicity, transfiguration, 
repetition, and variety. But is Egyptian art, 
with all its tipe forms, with its elimination of 
the characteristic, the only art which at all 
satisfies Ludovici’s requirements? Ludovici 
does not advocate a romantic return to what 
mite be cald Nilism, but rejects all art that 
emfasizes in any way the individual. What 
if, as Nietzsche wud hav it, the greatest weak- 
ness of the present day is its inability to resist 
emotional stimuli? If this weakness is a 
source of beauty, is it not capable of producing 
art? To reject as non-existent a fase like 
our modern sensationalism because it does not 
fit into an ideal sceme, is nonsense! To re- 
ject realism as “ police art” and romanticism 
as weakness, is to deny the whole value of 
personality, which may be good Nietzsche but 
is not good observation of living conditions. 
The vitiation of personality is that which must 
be resisted to the deth. 

The qualities of calm repose, the tipe quali- 
ties which Ludovici sees in Egyptian art, were 
postulated for Greece by Lessing long ago, and 
it was Herder who first saw rightly the weak- 
ness of Lessing’s position. If the modern man 
requires more, if his nature is more nervus, if 
his reaction is that of the hairtrigger, he can- 
not be rejected by the historian on that ac- 
count any more than the peace advocate can 
reject wars or the abstinence reformer, alco- 
holism. And to reject the landscape and the 
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portrait, as Lessing and Ludovici do, bases art 
on an assumption that is no longer tenable, 
namely that the human form is the sole or at 
least the highest object of artistic endevor. 

It is not because we ar loose thinkers that 
we admire the landscape, where the ancients 
and Dr. Johnson did not. It is that our civil- 
ization has sertain comforts in the way of 
travel and convenience that make it possible 
for us to lose some of the teror in nature and 
to enjoy where the ancients demonized it. Pro- 
fessor Fischer long ago pointed out that the 
enjoyment of the winter landscape was largely 
a matter of warm underwear and the Greek 
chiton is no costume in which to admire an 
Alpine view. The capacity for enjoyment 
grows; what the mature mind has to find is 
the right thing for the nation to enjoy. To do 
this he must rise with and above his race, as 
Ludovici rightly points out, but not as a mere 
impresser of extraneous idealism, not as a 
smoother of all ruf places, but as an interpreter 
of the civilization from which he rises. 

Ludovici’s book is well worth reading. It 
has a mass of stimulating aforisms, and tho 
the author comes perilusly near the ridiculus 
in his constructiv section on Egyptian art, he 
has plenty to say on the canker in our body 
esthetic. It is the tipe of book in which one 
constantly makes marginal comment: the high- 
est compliment one can pay to a work, for it 
is a sine that one is being spurd on to think. 


GrorceE H. Danton. 
Butler College. 





VICTOR HUGO 


- Le Cénacle de Joseph Delorme, par Lion 
Sécn&. I. Victor Hugo et les Poétes. II. 
Victor Hugo et les Artistes. Paris: Mercure 
de France, 1912. 2 vols. 403 and 303 pp. 


Les Pamphlets contre Victor Hugo, par AL- 
BERT DE BersaucourtT. Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1912. 393 pp. 


Mr. Séché presents two collections of articles 
on the Romantic period. The titles suggest 
that Hugo is a central figure, and in the first 
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series this is the case, but in the second, where 
nearly all the space is given to the artists, the 
name of the volume is misleading. The tables 
of contents of the two books show a great va- 
riety of topics and serve to notify the reader 
that he must be prepared to wander into many 
a by-path, yet the material proves to be as valu- 
able as it is miscellaneous. 

While the author has achieved considerable 
success in the ordering of his chapters, there 
are a few instances of unnecessary and ineffec- 
tive repetition. Thus, he discusses twice (I, 
321; 368) Vigny’s statement at the first pre- 
sentation of Hernani: “ Aux fureurs litté- 
raires qui m’agitent je comprends les fureurs 
politiques de 93”; he describes twice (I, 104; 
268-269) the tribute Dumas paid Sainte- 
Beuve by placing several stanzas from Joseph 
Delorme in Henri III et sa cour, and he ex- 
plains each time that “ Mignonne, allons voir 
si la rose” was substituted after the first per- 
formance. In at least two cases (I, 88-89 and 
112-113; II, 66 and 108-109) he gives a long 
quotation twice when a single citation and 
cross references would have been better. There 
are several references to illustrations which are 
nowhere to be found in these volumes (I, 70; 
II, 85; II, 163). Especially disconcerting is 
the instance where the reader is invited to study 
the character of the Johannot brothers in a 
portrait not here reproduced (II, 208-209).* 

Several times the solutions offered for moot 
problems are not convincing. For example, 
Mr. Séché considers (Vol. I, Ch. 1) the tra- 
dition that Chateaubriand, after reading Hugo’s 
ode on the death of the Duc de Berry, called 
the young poet “enfant sublime.” He decides 
that the necessary facts are not available and 
that a final decision, a mathematical proof, is 
not possible. Yet surely Chateaubriand did 
say it, he continues, adducing the fact that al- 
ready in the Twenties the remark was currently 
attributed to Chateaubriand and was taken 
seriously by everyone. Again (I, 242-243), 
he examines the origin of the word “ Tris- 
sotisme ” used by Henri de Latouche in a refer- 


? Another imprint of the two volumes, also issued 
in 1912, does contain these illustrations. 
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ence to Romanticism, and thinks Vigny may 
have been responsible for it. His reasons, which 
seem far from adequate, are the friendship of 
Latouche and Vigny and the fact that Sainte- 
Beuve, who was well posted on the intrigues of 
the moment, said later: 
Trissotin gentilhomme.” 

But these are exceptional cases in a produc- 
tion the merits of which quite outweigh the 
defects. On the basis of unedited documents 
Mr. Séché has been able to correct errors of 
previous writers and to present some material 
that is wholly new. He points out many in- 
accurate statements in that eminently unre- 
liable book, Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin 
de sa vie. He reveals a multitude of mistakes 
made by Edmond Biré,—in which connection 
it is to be noted how much feeling a discussion 
of Hugo seems inevitably to arouse, for, like 
his predecessors, Mr. Séché is unable to remain 
objective, and, in criticising Biré, he cannot 
refrain from several slightly malicious thrusts. 

Of the new material a good example is the 
chapter on “ David d’Angers et Aloysius Ber- 
trand,” which contains letters of the last- 
named that give a striking picture of his high- 
strung, romantic, impractical and irrespon- 
sible nature, and of the big-heartedness of 
David. In another case, Mr. Séché, with the 
help of unedited papers, destroys several legends 
about the réle of Gautier at the first perform- 
ance of Hernani, and presents new facts about 
the relations of Gautier and Hugo, and about 
Gérard de Nerval. A document which pur- 
ports to reproduce Sainte-Beuve’s account of 
the part he played in the conspiracy against 
Louis Philippe in 1832 will require confirma- 
tory evidence before it can be accepted, but it 
is at least worth attention. 

Most interesting of all is the picture of the 
men of 1827-30, and especially of Hugo. One 
is made to feel the abundant vitality, the driv- 
ing force, of the members of the second Cénacle. 
As to the relation of Hugo to these men, Mr. 
Séché gives an apt illustration when he says 
(II, 104): “ Et je ne m’étonne pas que Victor 
Hugo, qui déja songeait 4 capter toutes les 
sources pour les faire passer par son moulin, 
ait ouvert 4 deux battants les portes du Cénacle 
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aux artistes qui avaient embrassé comme lui, 
et méme avant lui, les idées nouvelles.” This 
passage suggests the characteristic of Hugo 
which at every turn confronts the reader, his 
egoism. The testiness of Hugo, his indigna- 
tion at venturesome critics, his unwillingness 
to abide contradiction, which are here de- 
scribed, show the stress he puts upon his own 
importance; he is seen to adapt himself to his 
surroundings with an eye to his own advance- 
ment; his admiration for those who write him 
commendatory letters is marked. A multitude 
of examples might be cited. It cannot be said 
that they throw new light on Hugo, but they 
do corroborate, in a startling way, what is 
already known about the great poet’s defects. 
It is perhaps the chief merit of these volumes 
that this subject is handled with such fairness 
and judgment. 


If it is largely fortuitous, in the case of Mr. 
Séché, that his material leads him to remarks 
unfavorable to Hugo, it is the avowed purpose 
of Mr. Bersaucourt, in his abstracts of some 
fifty of “ Les Pamphlets contre Victor Hugo,” 
to present hostile criticism. He desires to 
bring out above all the bitterness of the at- 
tacks, and for this his bare summaries are suffi- 
cient, but his policy of refraining from com- 
ment résults in a failure to grasp several oppor- 
tunities for a suggestive interpretation of im- 
portant pamphlets. 

One of the most purposeful and significant 
of these, if indeed it may be called a pamphlet, 
is the two-volume criticism of Les Misérables 
by Eugéne de Mirecourt. After a preface that 
is an interesting example of how Hugo’s pom- 
pous declarations were frequently parodied, 
Mirecourt proceeds to criticise the novelist at 
length for the improbability of his story, which 
he believes Hugo to have written from a de- 
sire to overthrow society and create for himself 
the position of a leader. It is the exaggeration 
prompted by such motives, and not any sinning 
against the laws of art, that he impugns. He 
despises both Hugo and his doctrines. Evi- 
dently he represents the attitude of many of 
his generation. While the present age is ready 
to believe that Hugo, in writing Les Misérables, 
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was for the moment altogether honest, that his 
charity, whether emotional and temporary or 
not, was sincere, and that his ideals for social 
betterment, if not his methods, were sound, a 
formidable group of his contemporaries, like 
Mirecourt, had no faith in him and honestly 
distrusted pleas for the education and the en- 
lightenment of the lower classes. In this 
lengthy pamphlet many real defects are laid 
bare. Yet Mirecourt in his irritation becomes 
petty. He does not help his case when he 
cites, as a proof that learning and virtue do not 
go together, the fact that Thénardier had 
studied to be a priest, that his obnoxious wife 
had read novels and that his wretched daugh- 
ters had been to boarding-school. And he gets 
so exasperated as to allow himself a reference 
to Hugo’s marital infidelity, a thing that is 
rare even in these diatribes. 

Other pamphleteers are quite as earnest as 
Mirecourt, but different in their methods. 
Charles Farcy, in his “Lettre 4 M. Victor 
Hugo, suivie d’un projet de charte,” is suavely 
sarcastic. He pretends to become a convert to 
the new ideas; he finally realizes that just as 
the Revolution established the right of the in- 
significant to hold property, Romanticism is 
developing “la petite propriété littéraire.” 
From a desire to be a useful neophyte he tells 
the Romanticists confidentially what their ene- 
mies are saying, and as a final proof of the 
sincerity of his conversion he draws up for his 
new friends a set of laws. These are typical 


(p. 39): 


“Tout romantique devra oublier, s’il a eu le 
malheur d’en faire, ses études classiques.. Il 
parlera cependant des siécles de Périclés, d’Au- 
guste, de Léon X et de Louis XIV, mais de 
maniére a faire voir qu’il ne les connait pas 
du tout.” 

“La qualité de romantique se perdra par le 
moindre acte littéraire ot il y aura apparence 
de bon sens et de raison.” 


The parodies of Hugo are many; some of 
them are diverting, some extremely stupid, a 
few suggest a deep insight into the poet’s weak- 
nesses. The following is supposed to be a 
sample of his “manner” (p. 16): 
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Tout est ombre la nuit 
Rivale du soleil, du soleil wil qui luit 
Le jour, comme un lampion; le lampion, c’est la vie; 
L’inerte, c’est la mort; la mort la parodie 
De tout ce qui vécut. . 


It cannot be said that Mr. Bersaucourt has 
welded his descriptions of these pamphlets into 
a well-made book. In the first place, the reader 
finds it difficult to discover any system in the 
presentation of the material. The author ex- 
plains at the outset that he is not seeking 
organic unity, not attempting “un docte tra- 
vail d’ensemble,” and it therefore becomes 
doubly important that he indicate immediately 
his method of classification, yet neither the 
table of contents and the introduction nor the 
title of the first chapter, “Quelques Pamph- 
lets,” are helpful. As a matter of fact, he dis- 
cusses first the pamphlets which are general 
in character and then those which attack spe- 
cific productions, an arrangement that is purely 
mechanical, and not irreproachable, since a 
certain entanglement of subjects results. Sec- 
ondly, there are several digressions, which are 
peculiarly out of place in a book that is, by its 
very nature, loose-jointed. The description of 
Hugo’s efforts to enter the Academy is not 
necessary to the comprehension of the pamphlet 
under discussion, and has no independent value, 
since it is merely a cumbersome recapitulation 
of Legay’s account in Victor Hugo jugé par 
son siécle.2_ The long quotation from the Jour- 
nal des Goncourt is quite out of a clear sky. 
A number of awkward transitions and an in- 
clination to dwell on the obvious strengthen 
the impression of poor workmanship. Finally, 
Mr. Bersaucourt’s habit of referring to Hugo 
in such terms as “ ’auteur des Orientales,” “le 
poéte des Contemplations,” becomes so fixed 
that it is quite as monotonous as the frequent 
repeating of Hugo’s name, which he thus 
avoids, and when he chooses these epithets with 
no regard for the context, mentioning Hugo, 
apropos of Bug Jargal (p. 60), as “auteur. 
d’Hernani,” and, apropos of Hernani (p. 5), 
as “le poéte de la Légende des Siécles,” the 
procedure is little short of ridiculous. 


* Paris, Librairie de la Plume, 1902. 
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For college classes, where the desire may be 
simply to illustrate the cleverness, the variety 
and the malice of the attacks upon Hugo, the 
book offers interesting examples. Otherwise its 
value is slight. There is a convenient inven- 
tory of pamphlets in an appendix, but the 
list of parodies which Mr. Bersaucourt draws 
up in the chapter on drama is less complete 
than that of Blanchard,® published eight years 
earlier. The absence of information about the 
authors of the pamphlets is disappointing. 


Horatio E. SmitTuH. 
Yale University. 





Gramdatica Histérica de la Lengua Castellana, 
por Freperico Hanssen. Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer, 1913. 8vo., xiv + 367 pp. 


In 1910 Hanssen published a Spanische 
Grammitik auf historischer Grundlage, of 
which the present book is a revised version. 
Nevertheless, by a remarkable oversight or in- 
tent, the Gramdtica Histérica contains scarcely a 
mention of the author’s previous book. Indeed 
the chief criticism to be made against the new 
and valuable study is the lack of an adequate 
title page and the total lack of an introduction 
or preface giving the reader some idea of the 
aim, scope and special features of the book. 
The lack of prefatory material does not mean, 
however, that the author has failed to utilize 
the reviews of the German edition. References 
to these reviews are cited in many instances 
and show especially the importance attached 
to that of Lang in Romanic Review, II (1911). 

The most notable changes in the revised ver- 
sion of the grammar are: (1) Treatment of 
syntax as a separate section instead of in con- 
junction with individual chapters of morphol- 
ogy; (2) study of the verb as the last of the 
inflected parts of speech instead of as the first ; 
(3) consecutive numbering of paragraphs, in- 
stead of the use of numeral divisions and sub- 
divisions; (4) addition of rubrics for each 


* Le Théatre de Victor Hugo et la Parodie, Amiens, 
1904. 
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paragraph and section; (5) addition of three 
new chapters, “La formacién nominal” (pp. 
121-155), “La formacién verbal” (pp. 155- 
162), “ Los compuestos ” (pp. 162-172). The 
presence of these last named chapters accounts 


. for the fact that the word-index of the volume 


is enlarged about forty per cent. On the bib- 
liographical side, this new edition maintains 
the high standard of the earlier work. Not 
only have we a revision of the bibliography of 
the individual chapters or sections, but the in- 
troductory chapter (entitled “ Abreviaturas ”’) 
has been brought up to date for the critical 
studies, and has been considerably extended in 
the matter of illustrative texts. 

The book as a whole has already attained 
high rank in its original form; in the revised 
translation its value is still further increased 
by the many judicious changes and additions. 

In a work of such broad scope as Hanssen’s 


‘Gramatica, we naturally find variation in the 


method of treating or estimating the more 
fundamental questions of historical grammar. 
In the following remarks I add a few sugges- 
tions regarding method of treatment and indi- 
vidual details. As in the German edition, the 
description of the Spanish sounds is accurate, 
but the treatment of physiological development 
of these sounds is meagre indeed. In other 
words, while the sound changes are correctly 
tabulated, the explanations of these changes 
are often inadequate or entirely lacking. A 
few examples will suffice to illustrate this point. 
In § 53 we read that “en la segunda parte del 
siglo XIV ie seguido de Jl se convirtiéd en 7: 
Castiella>Castilla, martiello>martillo.” This 
is true but the change itself is due to the fact 
that in the XIV century the 77 had become pala- 
talized and thus made possible the vowel 
change. In the same paragraph we find that 
“en palabras de poco acento, te puede llegar 4 
ser 1,” but the examples cited in illustration 
(dizetres, dizesiete, disiocho) show that the 
following dental sibilant was an important 
factor in the change. The vocalization of / 
(al + cons.) is recorded (§§ 92, 136) but there 
is no mention of the back / in this connection. 
As one further illustration of the point in 
question compare the treatment of Foerster’s 
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Law (§ 57) on the basis of such general terms 
as ‘alterar’ and ‘ mutacién.’ 

Another general feature of the book deserves 
comment, namely, the use of such general 
references as “hemos hablado arriba” (cf. 
§§ 676, 687, 695, 715, etc.) instead of specific 
cross references. Finally, the use of the term 
‘vocal de apoyo’ (or some similar equivalent 
for Stiitzvokal or voyelle d’apput) would have 
clarified the treatment of both final and medial 
e after certain consonant groups; cf. especially 
§§ 62, 67. In the following remarks I offer in 
tabulated form a few comments on individual 
paragraphs of the grammar. 

§ 1. The only works recommended as “ gra- 
maticas practicas” are the Academy and the 
Bello-Cuervo grammars. The grammars of 
Wiggers and Ramsey might well have a place 
in this section. 

§ 13. To the studies of Germanic influence, 
add Meyer-Liibke, Die altportugtesischen Per- 
sonennamen germanischen Ursprungs, in Sit- 
zungsber. der Wiener Akad. CXLIX (1905). 

§ 48. The diphthong in nieve, nieva may 
show influence of hielo, hiela. 

§ 65. In connection with norabuena, cf. 
nemiga, namorar. 

§ 66. While the words dngel and apéstol may 
be vocatives, it seems more probable that they 
show apocope of final o due to close syntactical 
combination with a following proper name; 
thus, el dngel Gabriel, el apdstol Santiago; 
compare capitén, ermitan, Fernan, Bernald, 
and other examples quoted in § 72. 

§§ 94-102. These paragraphs treat such phe- 
nomena of “ Prosodia” as dieresis, elision, 
crasis, synalepha and even proclisis, but do not 
include that most striking Old Spanish phe- 
nomenon, enclisis. In § 173 this latter phe- 
nomenon is treated, but in quite a summary 
manner. 

§ 92, entitled “ Consonantes que se convier- 
ten en wu,” should mention the group, cautivo, 
bautismo, ete. Cf. § 160. 

§ 104. It is worthy of note that Latin ini- 
tial h disappears not only as a sound but also 
as a written symbol. 

§ 110. San Calvador (which occurs in Cid, 
2924) is explained by Ford as due to the inter- 
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polation of ¢ between the n and s of San Sal- 
vador. This explanation of the ¢ has been 
retained by Hanssen. It is more probable that 
the original form was Sant Salvador, and con- 
sidering the close syntactical relation of the two 
words we have already at hand the authentic 
ts as an explanation of the ¢ in Calvador. 
For similar cases of fusion of Sant with the 
following noun, cf. Santillana, Santiago and 
even San Telmo. In the same paragraph (as 
well as in § 630) Hanssen overlooks Ford’s 
interesting etymology of quizd; namely qui te 
sapit (cf. Old Spanish Readings, p. 79), which 
furnishes an etymon having the necessary ts 
element. 

§ 121. While XIII century documents show 
a final d (<Latin intervocalic ¢), this d was 
probably voiceless. The orthographic d of 
rogad is by influence of rogades, just as the 
final d of verdad is due to the plural verdades. 

§ 126. Spanish JJ has become Z not only in 
Buenos Ayres and New Mexico, but also in 
certain parts of San Salvador and Mexico. 

§ 153. In regard to the fall of s in popular 
speech of the early period, a bit of evidence 
may be added to the valuable material pre- 
sented by Lang, in Rom. Rev. II, 335. In his 
discussion of the Spanish proverb, Otro erra- 
mos, Correas states that the real meaning of 
the expression is Otro es Ramos, and adds, as 
an item of seventeenth-century pronunciation, 
that “ la s antes de la r, se come” (cf. Vocabu- 
lario de Refranes, p. 159a). 

§ 156. In connection with the epenthetic n 
might be mentioned the not infrequent cases 
where this n appears before a dental or dento- 
palatal consonant, at times showing the addi- 
tional influence of a neighboring nasal; cf. 
poncana, manzana, muncho, etc. 

§ 164. The popular plurals pieses, papases, 
etc., are explained on the basis of the diminu- 
tives piecito, papacito. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the plural terminations 
(-es, -os, -as) are normally posttonic. Con- 
sequently it seems more natural to suppose that 
the folk simply re-pluralizes the abnormal 
forms piés, cafés, etc., on the basis of francés— 
franceses, cortés—corteses; papases would eas- 
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ily come under the same general explanation 
(cf. Dial. of Mexico City, § 43). 

§ 170. In view of the total absence of ex- 
amples, why should we suppose that the forms 
vosotros, nosotros existed “en una época tem- 
prana”? 

§ 183. In connection with hogaiio (<hoc 
anno) cf. eganyo (Brutails, 158). 

§ 261. To the list of contracted futures add 
e. g. orré (otr). 

§ 428. As an example of the plural of com- 
pound nouns the Old Spanish lugarestenientes 
is of interest. 

§ 457. This is an interesting treatment of 
change in gender caused by assimilation; for 
example the masculine gender of rivers on ac- 
count of rio, of mountains on account of monte, 
ete. Compare also the feminine gender and 
singular number of Campos or Campos Géticos 
in Old Spanish, for which we may find an ex- 
planation in tierra de Campos. 

§ 503. Apropos of the accentuation of the 
enclitic pronoun in imperatives, the Mexican 
dialect contains a curious syntactical expres- 
sion, ;dndalé! ‘Go away!’ 

§ 555. The postposition of the adjective 
otro in Old Spanish is worthy of note: 
“Quando los ladrones otros vieron su senor 
muerto, comencaron de fuyr” (Carlos Maynes, 
in Libros de Caballerias, ed. Bonilla, I, p. 
519b) ; “non miré las batallas otras del reino ” 
(Uliramar, 420b); “no queria, otrosi, que 
hombre ninguno otro ni mujer los tomase en 
los brazos” (tbid., 94b). 

§ 559. To the syntactical uses of cada add 
Old Spanish cadaunos. 

§ 628. Adverbs of place not only may have 
an attributive character, as illustrated by 
Hanssen, but may be used substantively; cf. 
aquel entonces, esta aqut. 

§ 650. This interesting section on the special 
uses of the conjunction gue may be supple- 
mented by the valuable note in Rodriguez 
Marin, Rinconete y Cortadillo, pp. 365-368. 
Hanssen’s statement that “se puede suprimir 
el que,” followed by two short illustrative ex- 
amples, seems rather inadequate treatment of 
this important phenomenon. Furthermore, 


Hanssen seems to state that the use of the 
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substantive que-clause as object of the prepo- 
sition de, was a usual construction in Old Span- 
ish; in reality, the construction in question is 
comparatively rare. 

§ 729. The preposition fasta frequently 
means ‘ within’ in Old Spanish, especially in 
legal prose; cf. “esta manda estonze deve seer 
firme, si fuere mostrada antel obispo fasta VI 
meses ” (Fuero Juzgo, p. 41a). Aragonese tro 
a may have the same meaning (cf. Brutails, 
14). 

C. CARROLL MarDEN. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 





Hexen, Teufel und Blocksbergspuk in Ge- 
schichte, Sage und Literatur, von Karu 
Knortz. Annaberg, Sachsen: Grasers Ver- 
lag (Richard Liesche). 169 pp., M. 2.40. 


That universally curious scholar, Dr. Karl 
Knortz of North Tarrytown, New York, has 
published a new volume which should prove of 
considerable value to students of “ Faust” in 
particular, and in general to those who are in- 
terested in the myriad manifestations of human 
superstition. He has drawn together from 
every imaginable source a mass of legend and 
anecdote concerning the witches of all times 
and countries; and in his third and final chap- 
ter he has collected all the available informa- 
tion concerning the principal characters in the 
earlier Walpurgisnacht. Frau Baubo, who 
opens the festivities, is given considerable at- 
tention, and her unusual mount much more. 
The treatment of the fair and dangerous Lilith 
is extended and curious, involving such a bib- 
liography of works of pure literature which 
have taken her for a theme, as could not easily 
be found elsewhere. The nameless fair one 
from whose mouth the red mouse escaped fur- 
nishes the occasion for a bewilderingly long 
list of similar superstitions from every quarter 
of the globe. Various other details of the story 
are illustrated quite as voluminously; and the 
volume closes with an interesting account of 
the jovial annual Walpurgisfest on the Brocken, 
with the text of the metrical “ Devil’s Sermon ” 
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read at the 1903 conclave. As usual, the author 
has observed less system in arranging his ma- 
terial than might easily have been possible; 
but though the form might have been more 
satisfactory, the work is a useful compilation. 


Roy TremMpLe Howse. 
University of Oklahoma. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
BURBAGE AND SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

S1rs:—Mr. Watson Nicholson’s review of my 
Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXIX, 6-11), necessitates reply. The re- 
viewer has not understood the relation between 
my title and my book; he has not read my 
preface for the explanation of my methods; 
he has twisted my words from their natural 
meaning, and torn them from their illustrative 
context; he has invented imaginary “ claims” 
of mine and tilted at them as Don Quixote did 
at his windmills. Writers are not expected, in 
a non-combative book, to give repeated refer- 
ences to all the commonplaces of literature, 
nor, in writing a chapter on the deluge, to give 
chapter and verse every time they mention 
Noah’s ark. I give references to all the new 
points made for the last fifty years. It is a 
little late in my day to suggest that I do not 
do my own work. I have worked at the Brit- 
ish Museum since 1880, at the Guildhall Re- 
cords in 1890, at the Record Office ever since, 
which is very well known to the officials in 
these departments. Many have “ borrowed ” 
from me, with or without acknowledgment, 
but I have never knowingly withheld “ credit” 
from others. 

It would be impossible, in these limits of 
space, to answer fully all the charges made in 
the long review, but I shall take as many as 
can be crowded in. Mr. Nicholson says that 
I have withheld from Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson 
the credit for the publication of the Middle- 
sex Records. This is not true. I have given 
Mr. Jeaffreson as my sole “authority” on 
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pages 30, 72 and 149, where they ought to be. 
Other similar misstatements are made. Where 
Mr. Nicholson begins to be “systematic” (p. 
7), he says that I “ printed without credit to 
others, or as claimed (avowedly or silently) by 
the author as original discoveries.” Among 
these are “two notices of the Earl of Leices- 
ter’s players at Gloucester,” . . . “ first 
printed (1910) by Mr. J. T. Murray.” This 
is a misstatement. The first time I know it 
to have been printed was in the Hist. Man. 
Coun. Rep., XII, app. ix, 470, in 1891! I 
saw the original the following year, and I had 
already printed the fact in my list of the 
player’s companies in my William Hunnis and 
the Revels of the Chapel Royal, and I would 
not have mentioned Mr. Murray, unless I had 
been writing a critical history of the English 
stage, which I was not doing. I do not give 
the Burbage-Brayne pleadings as new finds, 
but I make them more complete than they 
had been before, in order to make the char- 
acter of James Burbage more complete, and he 
complains of my doing so “regardless of the 
fact” that Professor Wallace had printed 
them in Volume XIII of the Nebraska Um- 
versity Studies. Now that volume appeared 
after the date of my book, if it goes on regu- 
larly from Vol. IX, in 1909, which I ,did 
see. But I have not access here to that Uni- 
versity publication. I had given the refer- 
ences to all the Burbage cases, and the story 
of them, in Fortnightly, 1909, and the Athe- 
naeum, 16th October, 1909. He challenges 
my right to tell the story of the “Rose and 
the Swan” because Professor Wallace printed 
them in extenso in Englische Studien 43, p. 
340 (dated April, 1911). But I had published 
the references and full abstracts in The Stage, 
January 6th, 1910, a year and a quarter earlier. 
He also blames me about Halliwell-Phillipps. 
If he had followed my recognitions of that 
writer, as well as my strictures, he would have 
found my remarks justified. I had to find all 
the references for myself. Halliwell-Phillipps 
does not give the references to the Exchequer 
Bills, and he could not have read the Star 
Chamber Case, or he would not have missed 
the interesting parts about Giles Alleyn’s 
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changes and the decisions, especially by Sir 
Francis Bacon. Neither he nor his followers 
had noted these. I need not have cavilled, it 
is true, about the trifling change Halliwell- 
Phillipps made in the order of the table of 
the Case before the Lord Chamberlain in 1635: 
I do refer to Joseph Hunter as the finder of 
the Queen’s list of players, and I found the 
original entry for myself. 

Other examples of Mr. Nicholson’s methods 
of criticism I may now criticise. He says (p. 
9), “ Walter Cope’s letter (p. 102) concerning 
the performance of Love’s Labours Lost, Janu- 
ary 11, 1604-5, is accompanied by a false ref- 
erence to the State Papers. From this it is 
perfectly evident that Mrs. Stopes never saw 
the original, which is not in the State Papers 
at the Record Office, but at Hatfield House.” 
Now I do not give the reference to the “ State 
Papers,” but to the “Cecil Papers.” I copied 
the letter from the original in Hatfield House, 
where I worked long. The performance of 
Love’s Labours Lost was not on January 11th, 
but January 12th, 1604-5. I show from Carle- 
ton’s Letter in the State Papers, dated 15th 
January, that Cope’s undated letter must have 
been written on the 11th of January, and I 
give the reference to that as D. S. S. P. James 
I, XII, 19. It is true that the note number 
(1) by a printer’s slip was put a line too high, 
but any one, checking the record, must see to 
what it refers. Again, on same page, I am 
challenged about “ Pemberton’s Letter.” Now 
the name Pemberton never occurs in my book. 
I suppose the writer means Pembroke, as I do 
give, as “new to literature,” a letter of the 
Earl of Pembroke’s. This, Mr. Nicholson in- 
forms his readers, was “ printed by the British 
Museum in 1882.” He should, to be exact, 
have given the full text of that printing, which 
says, “the second letter mentions the death 
of Richard Burbage the actor.” If the selec- 
tion from the letter, which I give, had been 
“known to searchers ever since,” why did none 
of them put it into literature? The abstract 
of Elizabeth’s Proclamation of 1559 is neither 
from Collier, nor the ms. in Bodleian, but 
from the proclamation itself to which the sole 
reference is date and printer. If I used the 
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word “discovery” in regard to the Rutland 
entry about the Impresa, the context shows my 
meaning. I first state that Mr. Stevenson, offi- 
cially going through the Rutland papers, had 
(necessarily) found that entry, with all the 
others contained in the collection. I add, that 
shortly after, being allowed to go to Belvoir 
Castle on purpose to see it, I had the whole of 
the manuscripts laid open to me, and I had 
the pleasure of finding it for myself. Many 
of Mr. Nicholson’s charges are made to do duty 
twice, in the earlier part of his article, and in 
what he is pleased to call “the remainder.” 
Of course I use the phrase “the unpublished 
volumes of the Privy Council Register,” as 
the only possible term for them distinctive 
from those which have been published. The 
“plays at Court” were of course taken from 
the originals, not from Cunningham. 

I was writing a little book, to interest many 
people in the Burbages, for the memorial we 
are setting up in Shoreditch. I had been asked 
to do it a year ago, and to do it in three months. 
I incautiously agreed, had all my materials 
collected in my book-boxes for years, and I 
had given so many lectures on the Burbages 
that my thoughts were full of them. But with 
my usual luck, no sooner did I begin, than an 
accident to my knee forced me to lie on the 
sofa for many months, and I was unable to 
go down to the Record Office or the British 
Museum to check my transcripts and refer- 
ences. Hence, I was aware, must arise many 
faults which would not otherwise have escaped. 
I freely acknowledge my real deficiencies. It 
is a little comforting, that not even Mr. Nichol- 
son has found me wrong in facts. I never 
pretend to be an “archivist.” But I am a 
patient searcher for truth. I am quite aware 
that in my early days of working, I was too 
much inclined to glean parts without the un- 
necessary circumlocutions from the various 
books I read. I know I was in trouble over 
the 1574 patent, as I could not even go upstairs 
to search my old note-boxes for 1891, when I 
had done that piece of work. I know that I 
had not time to chisel and rearrange; I had not 
space to put in all I knew, or to insert the 
transcripts in extenso which I had. I had no 
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one to help me in any way. But I always keep 
my word. I finished the book in the time 
promised. It filled a gap, and supplied the 
need. I had done my best under the circum- 
stances; I did not consider the book as of any 
importance, and I have been more than sur- 
prised at the more than friendly reviews it has 
received, except from The Times and Modern 
Language Notes. 


CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 
Hampstead, London. 





Tue Seconp Marp’s TRAGEDY 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—My attention has been called to an 
article by Mr. Watson Nicholson in Modern 
Language Notes for February, 1912, which 
contains a most kind and appreciative notice 
of my edition of the Second Maiden’s Tragedy 
prepared for the Malone Society in 1909. I 
quite agree that the ascription of small altera- 
tions and deletions is a difficult and uncertain 
task, and my chief concern was to argue 
against the wholesale and indiscriminate ascrip- 
tion of such to the censor, which had been the 
practice of previous writers. I think for my 
own part that we have had enough of ‘ psy- 
chology’ in paleographical matters. The ink 
in which Bue signed is rather distinctive in 
color, and though I admit, of course, the ab- 
stract possibility of his having used two ink 
pots, I think it is uncritical to ascribe to him, 
on grounds of mere plausibility, alterations 
which are obviously in a different ink from 
that of his signature. Some alterations are 
certainly his, some are certainly the author’s; 
there is a residue which I should be quite 
willing to leave unascribed. 

Mr. Nicholson mildly rebukes me for omit- 
ting all mention of certain blue pencil marks 
in the manuscript. There are no blue pencil 
marks in the manuscript that I can see. There 
are a number of marks in ordinary lead pencil 
—obviously the work of some modern reader 
or editor. 
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Mr. Nicholson also remarks that the five 
slips of paper containing alterations are ‘in 
a different handwriting’ from the text—at 
least I suppose he means different from the 
text. If he will kindly look at the facsimiles 
in my edition he will, I think, be able to con- 
vince himself that this is an error. The writ- 
ing, though showing some variation, is un- 
doubtedly the same. 


W. W. Grea. 
London, England. 





Powlert: AN UNEXPLAINED FoLK-sona Worp 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—I have never met with the folk-song 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen, except in R. 
Caldecott’s Picture Book No. 1 (F. Warne & 
Co.). It is a variant of The Three Huntsmen, 
not so good a song, of which words and music 
are given, No. 224, of English Folk-Songs for 
Schools, by 8S. Baring-Gould and Cecil J. 
Sharp (1906?). The Three Huntsmen is a 
song of six 8-line stanzas. The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen, with quite different words, is writ- 
ten in sixteen stanzas, which run in pairs; the 
metre is the old undivided Alexandrine, in 
iambics, with refrain. The song relates how 
the rustic huntsmen ran to earth, in turn, a 
“tatter’t boggart in a field,” a “ gruntin’ 
grindin’ grindlestone,” a “bull-calf in a pin- 
fold,” a “two-three children leaving school,” 
a “fat pig smiling in a ditch,” and “two young 
lovers in a lane.” The last stanza is, 


Then one unto the other said, This huntin’ doesn’t 
pay; 
But, we’n powler’t up and down a bit, and had a 
rattlin’ day. 
Look ye there! 


The word powlert has escaped the editors of 
both The New English and The Century dic- 
tionaries. Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary 
gives “ powlert, ppl. adj. Lancashire,” and de- 
fines it as “knocked about; also, figuratively, 
distressed, broken down, impoverished.” Two 
quotations are cited, one from the songs of 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet (1866, edi- 
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tion of 1871), and the other from one of the 
voluntary readers, G. H. Brierley, of Cardiff, 
from Jingo and Bear (1878). 

Randolph Caldecott published, in 1878, Cow- 
per’s The Diverting History of John Gilpin 
and The House that Jack Built; in 1879, 
Goldsmith’s An Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog and The Babes in the Wood; in 1880, The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen and Sing a Song of 
Sixpence, issued in one volume, by George 
Routledge and Sons. 

Warne’s R. Caldecott’s Picture Book No. 1 
is without date, but evidently later. It con- 
tains John Gilpin, the Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog, and The Three Jovial Huntsmen, 
all illustrated in color and black and white. 
Caldecott was attracted towards the quaint and 
old-fashioned in manners and costume, and 
drew horses and dogs and hunting scenes with 
the enthusiasm of a sportsman. The eighteenth 
century, especially the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century out-of-doors lives again in his 
spirited drawings. It was the spell of the 
eighteenth century that led Caldecott to com- 
bine in his Picture Books an eighteenth cen- 
tury poem, with an old song or old folk-lore 
rime. He pictures The Three Jovial Hunts- 
men in eighteenth century costume, blowing 
French horns, in illustration of the line, 


An’ they hunted, an’ they hollo’d, an’ they blew 
their horns also. 


Sir Walter Scott, in the hunting scene of 
The Bride of Lammermoor (Lucy Ashton was 
Janet Dalrymple, a bride of 1669), mentions 
“the French horn, which was then always used 
for the encouragement and direction of the 
hounds,” as if the use of the French horn in 
hunting had gone out, or was going out, when 
he wrote the romance, in 1829. Henry Black- 
burn says nothing in his Memoir of Caldecott 
(1886) as to where Caldecott got The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen for a subject. He tells us, 
however, that in 1878, two years before he 
illustrated it in a Picture Book, Caldecott ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy an oil painting 
of the three huntsmen riding home in evening 
light. I have never seen this painting, but 
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the last color print of R. Caldecott’s Picture 
Book No. 1 is a quaintly winsome picture of 
the three huntsmen riding home in “ the setting 
of the sun.” 

Whatever the source of the folk-song, The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen, it is a North Country 
song, very likely, like Caldecott, Lancashire- 
born. ‘There are two other North Country 
words in it: ‘ grindlestone,’ occurring in the 
thirteenth century metrical romance of Gawain 
and the Green Knight, used by Ben Jonson in 
Love’s Welcome at Welbeck, 1633, and now 
dialectic (Whitby and Chester); and ‘ bog- 
gart,’ a scare-crow, used by Charlotte Bronté, 
in Shirley (1849). 

The verse of The Three Jovial Huntsmen, 
the undivided Alexandrine, in iambics, is one 
of the lyric measures of Sir Philip Sidney, in 
Astrophel and Stella (1591, but written be- 
fore 1582). 

Certainly, the curious word powlert is older 
than the seventies of the nineteenth century. 
It has set itself most happily in English, in 
this fine old hunting song, which inspired the 
kindly, joyous art of Randolph Caldecott. 


Mary Avaeusta Scort. 
Smith College. 





TENNYSON’s SILENCE 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs:—As everyone knows, Tennyson pub- 
lished his first independent volume of poetry 
in 1830, and his second in 1832. He then re- 
mained silent for ten years, publishing no 
book until 1842, and printing in the interval 
only two fugitive poems, St. Agnes and the 
stanzas Oh! that ’twere possible, both of which 
appeared in miscellanies in 1837. Tennyson 
was a free man during this decade; he had no 
professional occupation, and spent his time 
writing verse, which he resolutely refused to 
publish, though besought by his friends to do 
so. Many reasons have been advanced for this 
strange silence; it is probable that the hostile 
criticism which his second volume received 
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both hurt and chastened him, and made him 
determined not to appear again before the 
public until he had something that would com- 
pletely satisfy his own fastidious taste. His 
first volume had been cordially praised; his 
second met with a disappointing reception. To 
a modern reader, the poems of 1832 seem so 
enormously superior to those of 1830 that one 
is ready to censure the critics of that time. 
When one reads those two little books of verses 
in their original editions, however, one feels 
more sympathy with the critics. Tennyson did 
not revise, he really rewrote in subsequent 
years the poems of 1832, as Churton Collins 
pointed out, and as any one may see for him- 
self. 

I own a volume that perhaps helps to explain 
Tennyson’s obstinate silence. It is today a 
rare book, and I have never seen any allusion 
to it in critical works on Tennyson. It bears 
the detestable title, The Book of Gems. It 
appeared in London in 1838, and was edited 
by S. C. Hall, who had during the two preced- 
ing years published two volumes with the same 
title, which, however, did not, like the 1838 
volume, deal with contemporary poets. This 
book contains 304 pages, and is made up of 
extracts from the works of forty modern Brit- 
ish poets, with biographical and critical com- 
ments on each. Hall was not a bad critic; he 
praised Keats in the highest terms, both as a 
man and as a poet. But for our purpose the 
most interesting page in the volume is that 
devoted to Alfred Tennyson. After a bio- 
graphical account, Hall wrote this significant 


paragraph : 


“Mr. Tennyson has published two volume :: 
and the last is not the best. Our extracts are. 
with but one exception, made from the former. 
It is to be regretted that the reputation which 
this work obtained for him did not induce him 
to write with a higher object than that of amus- 
ing and gratifying the reader, by a collection of 
brief and comparatively unimportant poems, or 
that until he had succeeded in producing some- 
thing more worthy of his genius, he did not 
abstain from appearing a second time before 
the public. The world will look with anxiety 
to the next; it will decide the point which is 
still undecided—whether another great Poet is 
to be added to the long list which the present 
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century has supplied to us, or whether the in- 
dustry and energy of the author of ‘ Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical,’ are not equal to his delicacy 
and imagination. His compositions are, un- 
doubtedly, brilliant and beautiful: their merit 
is sufficient to justify the praise he has received ; 
and it is only because he has afforded ample 
proof of his capacity to do better, that we 
lament he has not yet fulfilled the earliest 
promise of his genius.” 


I cannot help thinking that Hall’s remarks 
aided in delaying Tennyson’s next publication, 
and thus help to explain his long silence. It 
is pleasant to remember that the two volumes 
of 1842 did settle once for all the question 
raised by Hall; pleasant also to note that Hall 
lived until the year 1889, and had abundant 
opportunity to realize the consummation of 
his anxious hopes for the young poet. 


Wm. Lyon PHELPs. 
Yale University. 





A SynvtactTicaL Note 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs :—In “ Das Eng. Relativ im 11. und 12. 
Jahrhundert” Dr. Anklam says (p. 9), “ Doch 
fehlt wohl ein Relativ in Ancren Riwle, pus he 
speked to Moyses, pet monne mest him luvede, 
408.20, das Morton wiedergibt durch: Thus 
he speaketh to Moses, the man who loved him 
most.” In Critical Contributions to Early 
English Syntax (2d Series, p. 10) Dr. Bédtker 
says, “ Among the examples from early MidE. 
texts quoted by Anklam, /. c. p. 9, there is 
really only one that marks a step forward [in 
the change from parataxis to hypotaxis],” 
quoting this example. A right understanding 
of this sentence will show, I think, that it con- 
tributes nothing to the history of the relative. 
Both Anklam and Bédtker are apparently mis- 
led by Morton’s mistranslation, for monne is 
here a genitive plural, and pet is the ordinary 
relative: “Moses, who of men loved him 
most.” The weak form (0. E. manna) is rare 
in the nominative singular even in O. E. 
Mitzner and the Oxford record no M. E. in- 
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stances. The usual form in the A. R. is nom. 
mon, with gen. pl. monne (cf. ine monne 
eihsihde, Sprachpr. p. 13). Moreover, the 
genitive plural with mest (adj. and adv.) and 
with other words is a common idiom: S. Eng. 
Leg. Ich habbe i-sunegut manne mest (NED, 
s. v. man); Orm. & sho patt cwemmde himm 
allre mest Off all mannkinn (NZD, most, 
adv.) ; sho wass wiss allre manne mast Off 
sopfasst lufe filledd (Mtz. s. v. man); Lag. 
Wilcume leuerd, monne me leofest (ib.),—cf. 
wummen me leouest, A. R. (Sprachpr. p. 40). 
Exactly parallel in sense to our passage is Lag. 
For he of alle monnen mest hine lufede (Mtz. 
s. v. mare), where the analytic form replaces 
the inflected genitive. Numerous other paral- 
lels may be seen in Mitzner’s Wb. 


JoHN §S. KENnyon. 
Butler College. 








BRIEF MENTION 


Martinon’s Comment on prononce le fran- 
gais (Larousse, 1913, xi+ 414 pp.) is a trea- 
tise, addressed to natives, in which the author 
disclaims any attempt at scientific treatment 
or arrangement, stating that he is simply set- 
ting down, in the way which should render his 
material most easily accessible to the layman, 
the pronunciation of French words in accord- 
ance with cultivated Parisian usage, save in 
cases where such usage is purely local. It 
would be highly desirable to have a statement 
of how Mr. Martinon arrives at the determina- 
tion of this delicate and complicated problem, 
particularly as he constantly and very emphat- 
ically contradicts the three works he chooses as 
his standard of comparison—the Dictionnaire 
général, Rousselot’s Précis, and the Michaélis- 
Passy. In the absence of all indication, we are 
justified only in assuming that the rules given 
indicate the way one intelligent and manifestly 
observant Frenchman believes that his mother 
tongue is pronounced by himself and the aver- 
age cultivated person with whom he is thrown. 
Taken at this valuation, the book is of decided 
interest and utility even to the foreign audi- 
ence whose ear he is not asking. They, and his 
chosen public as well, would profit, however, 
by the introduction of certain modifications. 
Let the author start from the written symbols 
if he will, but his treatment would be much 
more systematic and much more compact should 
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he abandon his attempt to follow the alphabetic 
order for vowels and consonants. Only gain 
would result from the omission of such state- 
ments as that, when an open a is changed to 
a close a by moving the palm of the hand to- 
ward the mouth, “la main fait ici office du 
gosier”’ (p. 5); or that the ‘mute’ consonants 
are so named “ parce qu’elles ne se font sentir 
réellement qu’avec l’aide d’une voyelle ” (p. 7). 
Certain etymologies sown by the wayside had 
better be excluded, such as the identification of 
ménager with Eng. manager (p. 66). Further, 
what is the use of introducing historical ex- 
planations into a book of this declared aim and 
type? Above all, since some of the specimens 
offered are not edifying; witness the explana- 
tion of bien as having originally been pro- 
nounced bian (p. 136) ; or of an original pro- 
nunciation eune for un (p. 280); or of the s 
in volontiers as having been introduced as a 
sign of the plural (pp. 293, 295). 





While Spielhagen’s reputation as novelist 
is not what it was a generation ago, his liter- 
ary and historical importance are great 
enough to make welcome a school-edition, by 
M. M. Skinner, of his Novelle Das Skelett 
mm Hause (D. C. Heath & Co.). To bring it 
within the compass demanded by schools, the 
story has been abridged rather more than a 
fourth. This has been done, not by cutting 
out episodes, but by omitting bits of dialogue 
and description wherever the opportunity of- 
fered. In the main this pruning has been 
done very skilfully, but any such process 
always involves the dangers of eliminating 
connecting links in the narrative, a danger 
that the editor has not altogether succeeded 
in escaping. Thus there is no longer any 
motivation for sprang mit einem Satze m 
die Hohe (p. 4, 1. 12), which in the original 
found its explanation in es duftete im gan- 
zen Hause nach frischgebranntem Kaffee; 
and auf Arthurs Seite (p. 8,1. 13) no longer 
clearly refers to the suit for the heroine’s 
hand. One is sorry also to see the vivid pic- 
ture of the North German landscape dulled 
somewhat and to have the lines of Frau 
Ulzen, the most convincing character sketch 
of the story, cut down. The notes have been 
prepared with care. A serious slip is the 
dating of Wolfram von Eschenbach on p. 
140. While the fable is rather slight, the 
suspense as to the denouement is kept up 
till the very end. The thoroughly German 
atmosphere also will commend the book to 
our schools. 








